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THE AMERICAN DEMANDS. 


Sapa admirers of the Treaty of Washington are naturally 
unwilli ig to admit that the American claim is fatal to 
the reputatic.a of the diplomatists who fancied that they had 
established + precedent for arbitration as a substitute for war. 
It is true iat no Government except that of the United 
States woul have been capable of repaying the sacrifices of 
English fee’ 1g by demands which combine insult with wrong ; 
but the thi- tening demeanour which now excites irritation 
and alarm England is the same which extorted the con- 
cessions er ‘odied in the Treaty. There can be no doubt 
that the sh..rp practice of the Presipenr and his advisers is 
unanimously approved by his countrymen, although some 
American critics admit that the damages which can be re- 
covered will bear but a small proportion to the amount of the 
claim. It is not, however, known that a single American writer 
or speaker has censured the extravagance either of the demand 
for some hundreds of millions or of the abusive misrepre- 
sentations by which it is supported. A patriotic complicity 
in every national wrong which can be perpetrated or contem- 
plated is in the United States regarded as the most indis- 
pensable of public virtues. It may seem strange that a Power 
which is likely to be neutral in the majority of future wars 
should propound the doctrine that neutrality ought to be made 
more costly than belligerency or defeat; but Americans are 
well aware that they are practically invulnerable and inacces- 
sible to European attack. Their own history furnishes them 
with numerous examples of cruisers equipped in their ports 
for participation in foreign warfare; and they have uniformly 
and successfully repudiated all liability for the captures effected 
by American Alabamas. If they were required to pay the 
cost of a war supposed to have been prolonged by their 
aid or connivance, they would not refer the question to any 
tribunal at Geneva or elsewhere, but would simply defy the 
complainant to enforce his demand. The affected confidence 
in the justice of the arbitrators which is professed by dis- 
appointed English enthusiasts probably causes unmixed satis- 
faction in the United States. It is true that the admission of 
the American claims is simply inconceivable ; but, if they are 
taken into formal consideration, the Treaty will be conspicu- 
ously exhibited in its true character of an abject capitulation. 
One of the Rules established under the Sixth Article of the 
Treaty has happily been, for its own purposes, tacitly aban- 
doned by the American Government. The scandalous admis- 
sion that a neutral Power is bound to prevent its ports from 
being used for the supply of arms to belligerents would 
have been made the excuse for further extortion, if it had 
not been flagrantly inconsistent with the conduct of America 
during the European war and the Cuban insurrection. It 
was the business of the English Commissioners, or rather 
of the Government which controlled the negotiation, to secure, 
in return for their humble apology and for their acceptance 
of an ex post facto rule of law, a limitation of the American 
claim within reasonable bounds. Unless the terms of the 
Treaty are found to exclude the greater part of the American 
claim, the rejection of the demand on the merits will not ex- 
clude the coveted triumph of violence and cunning. The mere 
discussion df the question will prove that the English Govern- 
ment preferred to dissension with the United States the possible 
payment of a sum equal to half the cost of the twenty years’ 
war with the French Republic and Empire. It had been 
thought that the Americans had consented to waive at least 
one preposterous ground of complaint. The Treaty contained 
no reference to the alleged precipitancy of the Proclamation 
by which the QuEEN recognized the existence of a state of 
war; but the agents who have drawn the case have, with the 
sanction of their employers, furbished up the stale grievance 
in aggravation of damages, if not as a substantive claim. 


The rejection of the claim, if it were otherwise doubtful, 
is conclusively proved by its possible or maximum amount. 
The English Election Judges lately suggested to a Parliamen- 
tary Committee the propriety of treating the expenditure of 
an extravagant sum by a candidate as conclusive proof of cor- 
ruption. The attempt to extort for alleged breaches of 
neutrality more than the cost of a war is entirely inconsistent 
with good faith. Nothing could have been easier for the 
English Government than to have terminated the blockade of 
the Southern ports, and to have transferred to the Con- 
federates, as their allies, the command of the sea. Those who 
pretend that the capture of some scores of merchant vessels 
prolonged the war by two years would scarcely deny that the 
alliance of England with the Confederate States would either | 
have: secured their permanent independence, or have inde- 
finitely postponed the Northern conquest. The annual 
expenditure of fifty millions would have amply sufficed for 
the struggle, and abstinence from all participation is taxed at 
ten times the amount. It is notorious that the Emperor of 
the Frencu would have been eager to concur with England in 
the defence of Confederate independence, for the purpose of 
ensuring the success of his Mexican enterprise. Mr. RorBuck 
and one or two other English politicians failed even to ob- 
tain a hearing when they suggested that the true policy of 
England would be to assist in establishing the indepen- 
dence of the Confederacy as a check on the arrogance and 
ambition of the United States. It is perfectly clear that if the 
American claims were ratified by the Tribunal of Geneva, the 
arguments of the professed enemies of the United States 
would be retrospectively justified. Mr. Srwarp’s corre- 
spondence is full of expressions of anxiety for the main- 
tenance of neutrality by England; but he would perhaps 
concur with his successor in the desire to exact a penalty for 
compliance with his wishes. Ten years ago it would have been 
thought useless to insist that England should be both neutral 
and responsible for the cost of the war; but extreme deference, 
when it fails to arouse generous feeling, naturally invites in- 
solence and extortion. The English Commissioners at Wash- 
ington undoubtedly intended, if possible, to gratify American 
susceptibility by straining the law of nations into a recognition 
of liability for the captures of the Alabama. It is doubtful 
whether any body of jurists can be induced to sanction the 
innovation; but an award for the value of the ships and 
cargoes destroyed by the Alabama would not have been un- 
willingly accepted by the majority of Englishmen. The 
American agents cynically demand damages not only for the 
proceedings of a vessel which escaped from the Mersey, but for 
the injuries inflicted on commerce by the Sumter, which was 
built and equipped in an American port. The hospitality 
which could not be refused to a Confederate man-of-war is 
made a pretext for offence, although it is well known that the 
French Government accorded the same treatment to the vessels 
of both belligerents, and that the Alabama sailed from the 
harbour of Cherbourg for the encounter in which she was 
destroyed. It would be both useless and improper to antici- 
pate the arguments which will be urged before the tribunal 
at Geneva; but the hostile spirit which is indicated both by 
the tone and by the substance of the American claim is a 
legitimate subject of comment. 

It is not too much to say that the demand for the cost of 
one or two years of war cannot have been honestly pre- 
ferred. Mr. Sumner, indeed, advanced a similar claim in the 
speech by which he sought to flatter and to stimulate American 
hostility against England; and General Grant and Mr. 
Hamitton Fisu repeated the demand in documents which in 
other respects also sounded like declarations of war; but 
neither the Presipent nor the Secrerary oF State can have 
seriously believed that the Treaty of Washington would have 
been signed on the understanding that the demand of an enor- 
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rinciples of delicacy and 
RANT, Mr. Fisu, and the 
counsel who drew the recent claim are all equally aware that 
the cruise of the Alabama had no bearing, direct or indirect, 
on the duration of the war. A certain number of Northern 
merchants and shipowners suffered from the capture and de- 
struction of their property; but the Confederate Government 
was in no degree richer or more powerful in consequence of 
the injuries inflicted on the commercial marine of the enemy. 
If indeed the North had been defeated, it might have been 
possible to contend, with more or less plausibility, that the 
catastrophe was accelerated by the activity of the Confederate 
cruiser, and by the negligence or inefficiency of the Federal 
navy; but there is no relation between the cruise of the 
Alabama and the operations in Virginia or in Louisiana. The 
brief argument of the American agents on this point is almost 
humorous in its cynical absurdity. The battle of Gettysburg, 
which put an end to the invasion of the Federal States, is 
selected as the natural termination of the war. “ The 4th day 
“ of July, 1864, saw the aggressive force on land of the insur- 
“rection crushed. From that day its only hope lay in pro- 
“ longing a defence until, by the continuance of the permitted 
“ violations of British neutrality by the insurgents, the 
“ United States should become involved in a war with Great 
“ Britain.” Again, “ the Tribunal will see that after the battle 
“of Gettysburg the offensive operations of the insurgents 
“were conducted only at sea through the cruisers.” War, 
therefore, is not war when the weaker party is reduced to the 
defensive. After the battle of Gettysburg the Confederate 
Government never thought of surrender; and at a much 
later date General Lez defeated General Grant in a series of 
pitched battles, with a Federal loss equalling in numbers the 
whole Confederate army of Virginia. If it is assumed that 
the Confederates would have discontinued the war as soon as 
they were reduced to the defensive, it follows that during the 
victorious advance of Ler into Maryland the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to have discontinued the struggle. It is impossible 
that the Americans can deceive themselvesinto a belief that their 
Government is actuated by any motive except the desire to 
humiliate England. It may be admitted that the Treaty of 
Washington countenanced the belief that no demand would 
be too extravagant to succeed ; but nevertheless the American 
statement has been received with feelings of surprise and dis- 
appointment. There is perhaps little advantage in discussing 
the conduct or temper of a foreign Power which prefers to 
have an ethical code of its own. Englishmen are rather 
concerned with the fresh illustration of the newfangled policy 
which consists in profuse humiliation in the presence of every 


powerful adversary. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 
Saturday M. Turers made a great financial speech 


in favour of his scheme for the taxation of raw mate- 
rials. This, it appears, was the corner into which he had been 
employing his dexterity in driving the Assembly. His argu- 
ments were, however, by no means solely financial, and he 
appealed to his hearers even more on political than on econo- 
mical grounds, He also resolutely refused to allow them to 
examine any questions but those which he submitted to them. 
A large portion of his speech is, therefore, outside of the region 
of finance, and cannot be discussed on those bases on which 
the disenssion of a Budget usually proceeds. If the country 
must have the Truce of Bordeaux, and if the Truce of Bor- 
deaux is interpreted with the sanction of the Assembly to in- 
clude the acceptance of whatever Budget the Government 
presents, there is no great use in employing such arguments 
as political economy provides to show that the Budget is a 
bad one. M. Tuiers insists also on having ten millions 
provided by new taxes ; but he will not hear of any discus- 
sion as to the preliminary point whether those new taxes 
are needed. He has raised the expenses of the army by 
three millions, and he only deemed it necessary to observe 
that, if any of his hearers thought a reduction in this enormous 
estimate could be made, they would on examination find that 
any possible reduction would be so trifling that to make it 
would be wholly useless. The simple fact is, that if M. 
Tiers proposes to spend three additional millions on the 
army, there is no one in France who can oppose him. In the 
same way he proposes to raise eight millions sterling by 
taxation to pay off a portion of the advances of the Bank, for 


be asking for a larger fund than is necessary for this 
purpose, in order that he may have a fund in hand 
for any secret policy he may favour. Having thus shown 
that ten millions must be derived from new taxation, and 
that the continuance of the Truce of Bordeaux depended on 
his being allowed to raise it in the way which he most fancied, 
he proceeded to show, or rather to state, that no other taxes but 
taxes on raw materials would produce the necessary amount. 


| He threw overboard the project of augmenting proportionately 


the existing taxes, for, as he said, the land could not possibly 
bear any additional taxation. This was quite at variance with 
his statement in his speech on the Income-tax that the scheme of 
taxation before the war was perfect; for obviously, if the landonly 
paid its exactly right proportion of what the nation required, it 
could bear an augmentation as well as any other source of re- 
venue. But he knew, and his hearers knew, that he could not 
afford to quarrel with the peasants, and that, even if an augmen- 
tation of the direct taxes on land was just, it was politically dan- 
gerous. There is no arguing on financial groundswith a Minister 
who talks politics while he affects to be talking finance; and 
when M. Turers said that an Income-tax in every form was 
tainted with Socialism, there was no good in disputing with him. 
He stated his willingness to get a quarter of the ten millions he 
wanted from other sources, such as an augmentation of the 
sugar duties; but the other three-quarters he avowed he 
must and would have from taxes on raw materials. It was only 
by a concession to human weakness that he argued in his fa- 
vour. If the Assembly has to do his bidding, it might seem 
superfluous to add persuasicn to force. But he chose to do 
so. He offered in the lightness of his heart to prove that 
these taxes on raw materials would not only do France no 
appreciable harm, but would do her a great amount of appre- 
ciable good, and that they were quite in harmony with the 
English Treaty of Commerce. If the master of many votes 
condescends to argue, and once gets into the vulgar arena 
of financial discussion, his arguments may be criticized 
just as if they were not the arguments of an adroit Saviour 
of Society. 

The new taxes on raw materials will fall on a great variety 
of articles; but Mr. Tuiers confined his remarks to the taxes 
on cotton, wool, and silk, aud it is enough to attend to these 
articles as specimens of all the raw materials to be taxed. 
There are imported into France about one hundred million 
kilogrammes of cotton, according to the statement of M. Tuizrs, 
and each kilogramme is worth two francs. <A tax of twenty 
per cent. or forty centimes will give forty millions of franes, 
from which there is to be deducted a drawback of four 
millions ; the amount of manufactured cotton goods represent- 
ing a tenth, or rather less than a tenth, of the cotton imported. 
The revenue will thus be benefited to the extent of nearly a 
million and a-half sterling, while the consumer will scarcely 
feel it, the additional cost being about a halfpenny a yard 
on calico. A subsequent speaker contested this estimate, on the 
ground, apparently a valid one, that M. Turers had founded 
his calculation on statistics collected while Alsace was still a 
part of France, and his view was that, after allowance 
had been made for the abstraction of the consumption 
of Alsace, the revenue would only receive about a million 
sterling. M. Turers also appears to have completely 
ignored the main objection to taxes on raw materials, 
that the consumer pays much more than the first amount 
of the tax, as the capital requisite for its payment lies 
idle until numerous subsequent processes have converted the 
materials into the manufactured article. The profit te the State 
will therefore be probably much less, and the burden to the 
consumer much greater, than M. Tarers was willing to allow. 
But no doubt the revenue will derive a considerable benefit 
from the tax on raw cotton; and as France does not produce 
cotton, there is nothing of a Protectionist character in this 
tax. It is otherwise with the taxes on wool and silk. M. 
Tuters was especially strong on the absolute necessity of 
having a duty levied on foreign wool in order to protect 
the French grower. ‘The owner of French sheep can- 
not, he thinks, compete with Australian and other foreign 
wool, and so he must be protected. It happens that 
out of two hundred million kilogrammes of wool employed in 
French manufactures, one hundred millions are produced in 
France, and one hundred millions come from abroad. M. 
Turers takes the weight of the hundred millions coming from 
abroad as 45 millions after the wool has been cleansed, and the 
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mous tribute was held in reserve. That it was not expressly | the very laudable purpose of restoring specie payments. But 

excluded was perhaps the fault of the English Commissioners; | no one in France is in a position to question whether the 

but all negotiations are conducted on the assumption that both | restoration of specie payments could not be effected more 

cheaply, and it seems quite natural to Frenchmen that 

|the Head of the State should be generally supposed to 
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value of each kilogramme at 5 francs. He proposes to 
impose a duty of 88 centimes per kilogramme on this quantity, 
which would produce 36 millions of francs to the Treasury, 
gubject to a drawback of 10 millions, or 26 millions net, 
while the Freneh-wool-grower would be protected by a duty 
of 18 per cent. against his foreign competitor. But who will 
pay this duty in the long ran? In this particular case the 
consumer will not pay it, as M. Times thinks; for on a coat 
costing four or five pounds the duty will only be a 
shilling, and the tailor will easily be able to bear that 
amount of loss. So that farmers, whom all the world loves, 
will be richer, and no one but tailors, whom every one hates, 
will be the poorer, and so this is a very good tax. Silk, again, 
stands on its own peculiar footing. A drawback equal to the 
duty is to be granted, and as the quantity of silk imported from 
France appears on the face of the statistics to be exactly equal 
to that exported, the State would derive nothing at all from 
the tax. But M. Tues says that the dye of the manufac- 
tured silk adds so much to its weight that one-third of the 
imported silk really stays in France, although the weight of 
the dyed manufactured silk is equal to that of the raw silk 
imported. There are a million and a-half kilogrammes of 
foreign silk on which no drawback will have to be allowed, 
aad on this quantity a tax of twelve francs per kilogramme, 
or about sixteen per cent., will, according to M. Turers, 
give a clear revenue of a little over a million sterling; 
while the poor growers in the South of France will be 
proportionately protected from competition. And so little will 
the tax be felt by the consumer—for here, curiously enough, it 
is the consumer, not the milliner, who is to suffer—that a grand 
dress with some twenty yards of silk in it, and now costing 
24l., will only cost twelve shillings more when the tax is 
imposed. 


Humble as the Assembly may be before the predominating 
influence of M. TuiErs, it was scarcely possible that statements 
such as these should pass without challenge. M.MonTGoLrier 
showed on Tuesday that to get sixty millions of francs from 
silk and wool the Government was going to give a bonus to 
French producers of forty-eight millions, so that the con- 
sumer would have to bear almust double the burden of 
the taxation. He also showed that the amount of silk 
exported was greater than that imported, so that French 
producers would turn the drawback into a bounty; for out 
of four and a-half millions of kilogrammes imported he 
would only consent to deduct half a million for the increased 
weight through the dyes used. The drawback, however, 
would, he thought, be insuflicient to protect the French 
manufacturer, and thus he would lose the foreign market, 
and Lyons might as well give up making silk altogether. 
M. Amproise Jouszrt also showed that the French mana- 
facturers must employ sixteen millions sterling more than they 
have now invested m order to find capital for the payment of 
the duties, and this would plunge many of them imto great. 
difficulties. If amy arguments could tell, these might fairly 
be called telling arguments; and those urged against the 
imposition of these duties as an infraction of the Treaty of 
Commerce with England were scarcely less weighty. The 
treaty provides that, if an article produced in France is sub- 
jected to a new tax, the French Government may impose a 
corresponding duty, and if a drawback is allowed on an article 
of French production, a corresponding duty may be imposed. 
Australian wool now comes into France under the treaty duty- 
free, andif atax were placed on French wool there might, aecord- 
ing to the treaty, be imposed a corresponding duty on Australian 
wool; or, if the French Government first imposed a duty on 
French wool and then gave a drawback on it, there might be a 
corresponding duty imposed to prevent Australian wool getting 
the benetit of the drawback. But the French Govermment 
does not intend to levy any duty at all on French wool, while 
it does intend to subject Australian wool toaduty. How 
is it possible that this should be considered im accord- 
ance with the ? M. Jomnston, a deputy from Bordeaux, 
pointed this out, and M. Tues vouchsafed him the 
oddest reply a Minister ever gave. He entreated 
him not to be so unpatriotic as to put the English up to this 
argument. It was, he thought, a very subtle one, and if M. 
Jounsron would but hold his tongue, very likely the English 
would never find it out. M. Tuiers is engaged, he says, in 
hegotiating with the English Government as to the treaty, 
and these negotiations are goimg on extremely well. The 
English do not deny that France may impose compensating 
duties, and they are willing to see whether some modifica- 
tions of the treaty may not be acceptable in Hngland. 
It is, according to M. Tuisns, the height of unpatriotic 
folly in a Frenchman to give the English a hint that | 


duties should be laid on French products before 
pensatory duties can be levied on simi 
ducts. If the English are awake enough 

there is nothing left but for France to give formal 
its wish to abandon the treaty altogether. But, 
M. Turns is strongly convinced that the wisest thing is to 
abandon the treaty altogether, he is aware that many French- 
men do not agree with him in this opinion, and to humour 
them he is willing to give England a fair trial ; and if England is 
as simple as adroit Frenchmen ma 


not see any reason why the supporters of the treaty in France 
and England should not have the mnocent amusement of 
believing their treaty to remain in full vigour. 


MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD, 


R. ROEBUCK’S speech to his former constituents at 
Sheffield is characteristic, amusing, and almost touching. 
Like many other zealous advocates of imnovation, he has lived 
half round the circle of political thought, and yet the change 
in his opimions has been so gradual that he feels little or no 
sense of inconsistency im opposite convictions which have the 
ent quality of honesty and of warmth. Mr. Rozsvuck, 
indeed, candidly admits that in his youth he made some mis- 
takes, as when he wrote an essay under the title “ Of What Use 
“ isa House of Lords?” Since that time he has found out that 
the House of Lords performs the functions of a Second 
Chamber, not in conformity with ideal perfection, but better 
than any substitute which has been suggested in England or 
tried in Continental Europe. On topics which have risen to 
the surfuce in later times the earnest Radical of fi 

o has nothing to retract. It is, imdeed, hi probable 
he may sometimes have denounced the but 
it is only within a few years that the question ef disestablish- 
ment became practically important. The Irish Land Bill 
could never have been introduced in the days of Prxt, of 
Srantey, and O’Conwx ; but it may be ently asserted 
that, if such a measure had then been proposed, Mr. Rorsuck 
would have been one of its warmest rters. At a more 
advanced age he utterly di ves of the whole policy of the 
present Government. The Irish Church Act is distasteful to 
him because it is aeceptable to the Roman Catholic hierarehy, 
and he is not inclined to recognize in exceptional circum- 
stances an excuse for interference with freedom of contract 
between landlords and tenants. Mr. Rorsuck is perhaps too 
much inclined to confuse the motives which dictate the adop- 
tion of a policy with the reasons which may recommend it to 
an impartial judgment. It is certain that the Church Act 
and the Land Act tended to confirm Mr. Giapsrone in the 
possession of power; and unfavourable critics, such as Mr. 
RokBUCK, may suspect that his main impulse was that of personal 
ambition; but a measure isnot condemned as unjust or inade- 
quate because its author may have hada personal interest in its 
success. It has indeed been sufficiently obvious that, as Mr. 
Roesuck says, the leaders of the two political parties have been 
bidding against one another for public approbation, and that, 
after Mr. Disranci had played the card of household suffrage, 
he was effectually over-trumped by his opponent. But Mr. 
GLapstTonr may have done good service to the country by the 
proceedings which enabled him to command a large majority 
in the House of Commons; and Mr. Rorsuck’s analysis of 
his motives, though acute, is altogether one-sided. Mr. Giap- 
STONE is not a cold-blooded speculator in polities, but rather a 
fanatic who believes any theory which happens for the moment 
to suit his purpose. The feminine element which Mr. Rorsuck 
discerns in his character is not confined to the vindictiveness 
which he has frequently displayed. There is also something 
womanlike in the impassioned earnestness which can at one 
time see only half a question. When Mr. Giapsrone, during 
his political tour through Lancashire, repeatedly exulted in 
the approaching defeat of Mr. Rozsuck at Sheffield, he pro- 
bably thought that it was for the benefit of the country, as 
it was undoubtedly a gratification to himself, that one adver- 
sary should be removed from his path. 

It has evidently not crossed Mr. Rozpuck’s mind that, not- 
withstanding his distrust of Mr. Disrak.t, and theabsence of any 
connexion ou his part with the Parliamentary Opposition, he has 
himself by a natural and process become a thorough- 
going Tory. It is highly desirable that at a time when many 
things are becoming unsettled, sach politicians should have a 
heari The self-complacency of resent Minister, and 
the abject sycophancy of some of his followers, require to be 
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corrected by a vigour of criticism which is only to be ex- 
pected from a moral and political antagonism verging on 
antipathy. It is not to be supposed that Mr. Rorsuck cherishes 
any personal enmity to Mr. GLapstone, but he finds his versa- 
tile earnestness, his occasional violations of the Constitution, 
and his passionate love of quibbling altogether intolerable. 
More dispassionate observers might remark that Mr. Guap- 
sTONE has nevertheless performed great public services, and 
that when he is under no temptation to employ tortuous 
methods, he often succeeds by the legitimate use of argument 
and persuasion; but Mr. Rorsvuck’s portrait has at least the 
likeness which is found in a good caricature. Mr. GLap- 
stone will perhaps console himself for the attack by the re- 
flection that Mr. Roepuck lives in London, and that he has 
therefore some corrupt interest in purchase in the army, or 
in some other abuse which has been corrected by the present 
Government. On the other-hand, it may be suggested that 
Mr. Roesuck spoke in a provincial town, and that some of his 
hearers applauded some of his remarks. There is reason to 
fear that metropolitan scepticism has penetrated as far as 
Sheffield, though it had two or three months ago not extended 
to Whitby. Mr. Guapstone himself does injustice to the 
London Clubs, of which Brooks’s is not the least celebrated. 
A member of that body lately, in a letter to the Zimes, 
described the Lorp Cuter Justice of England as “ one of the 
“ free-lances of the Liberal party,” because he had ventured 
in a dignified letter to censure the indefensible conduct of the 
Pre Minister and the Lorp Cuancettor in the matter of 
the Judicial Committee. If Mr. Giapsrone is not satisfied 
with a devotion which may almost be called impudent, he will 
scarcely find stronger proofs of allegiance even in the columns 
of the provincial papers. The correspondent who writes from 
Brooks's further defends the job on the ground that the Act of 
Parliament which has been evaded was passed in a hurry ; and 
it might have been supposed that the Ministers were in 
some degree to blame for enacting a law so imperfect that it 
could be justifiably disregarded. Mr. Rogesuck adopts the 
view that the proceeding was “as barefaced, as sorry, and 
“ as thorough a cheat as ever was passed on a gaping multi- 
“tude by a thimblerigger”; and calm or friendly critics, 
while they regret the unnecessary strength of Mr. Roebuck’s 
language, will not deny that the transaction furnishes some 
excuse for his too vivid expressions of indignation. It may be 
collected from Mr. GLapstToNeE’s concise answer to the CulEr 
Justice that he will rely on the division of responsibility 
between himself and the CHANCELLOR, and an ingenious critic 
has compared the apology to a well-known contrivance recorded 
by Srerve for distributing between two speakers the pronuncia- 
tion in separate and harmless syllables of an obnoxious word. 
Mr. Roesuck is not inclined to be satisfied with any subtle or 
far-fetched apology. 


When Mr. Roesucx formerly doubted the utility of the 
House of Lords, he would perhaps not have been greatly 
shocked at a theoretical Republic. At Sheffield he would 
perhaps scarcely have thought it worth while to notice the 
recent and abortive agitation, if he had not conjectured that 
the promoter of the movement was encouraged by persons more 
important than himself. Mr. Rozsuck may, he says, be 
regarded as a suspicious man, but that he has suspicions he 
admits. He “cannot help thinking that the agitation was 
“ undertaken with full knowledge of the consequences,” and 
he is certain that to Sir Cartes Ditke the consequences will 
not be disadvantageous. In other words, the seconder of last 
year’s Address has reason to hope for promotion from Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, who indeed noticed his speeches against the Crown 
in terms of courteous and moderate dissent. Mr. Rornuck 
undoubtedly breathes an air of suspicion. The mob popu- 
larity which might perhaps have been earned by successtul 
advocacy of the overthrow of the Monarchy furnishes a sufli- 
cient explanation of the efforts of the Republican agitator, 
nor is there the smallest reason to suppose that his enterprise 
has been in any way countenanced by his political superiors ; 
but if the Ministers are exposed to fur-fetched and unfounded 
suspicions they have themselves to blame. After wantonly 
proclaiming himself a convert to universal suffrage, to the 
cialms of deceased wives’ sisters and of female politicians, and 
to a dozen other crotchets, Mr. GLapsTonE has destroyed all 
confidence in the steadiness of his convictions ; and the wildest 
paradox which he could adopt as an article of faith would 
excite more indignation than surprise. On the last Lord 
Mayor’s Day he was still a loyal subject of the Crown; but 
at Greenwich he confined his defence ot the House of Lords to 
a statement that he would think once and twice and thrice 
before he consented to its abolition. After the reward con- 
ferred on the ringleader in the Hyde Park riot, the appoint- 


ment of even Sir ‘C. Ditke to an office under Government 
is not incredible; yet Mr. Rorsuck is once more a victim 
to preternatural suspicion when he hints that the riot itself 
was the result of a vast conspiracy for placing the present 
Ministers in power. It was bad enough that Mr. GLADsTONE 
withheld, at a moment of great danger, his aid from the 
Government which was charged with the maintenance of 
the public peace. It is not known whether he formally 
concurred in the improper appointment which is not 
the only misapplication of patronage by the present Cuan- 
CELLOR. Want of time and of strength probably prevented 
Mr. Roesuck from including in his review the foreign policy 
of the Government. It is not to be supposed that he approves 
of the abject capitulation of Washington, especially since it 
has been iilustrated by the commentary of the American state- 
ment of the Alabama claims. In other respects Mr. Roesuck’s 
speech would have been more comprehensive if he had not 
concentrated his attention on the supposed defects of Mr. 
GLapstoxe’s character. It is to be regretted that an un- 
charitable view should be taken of any character, and espe- 
cially of that of an eminent statesman; but political dislike 
sometimes evokes the same kind of sagacity which is often dis- 
played in the conduct of private quarrels. Satire is not 
always just, nor invective well founded; but it is not against 
the strong points of any man’s nature or conduct that the 
attacks of an adversary are directed. 


PARIS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


be seems possible, after all, that M. Vaurrary’s election 
may miss its mark. M. Tuters appears to have hoped that 
the exhibition of the Paris electors clothed and in their right 
minds would convince the Deputies that Versailles is not 
the natural meeting-place for a French Legislature. Yet, if 
the expected result had come to pass, the Assembly would 
have shown itself strangely illogical. It cannot be said that 
the arguments for a return to Paris are strengthened by the 
recent election. There has never been any doubt that the 
majority of the Parisians are on the side of order. A com- 
munity so largely given to retail trade may be trusted to 
dislike street fighting. But the Paris shopkeepers are 
not miraculously secured against being forced to put 
up with what they dislike, and the Assembly probably 
believes, and is certainly justified in believing, that in the 
event of the Chamber being invaded by armed rebels, the 
supporters of M. Vautrain would be found guarding their 
own hearths and homes. A few thousand determined revolu- 
tionists are a match for ten times that number of peaceably 
disposed citizens. ‘The Assembly has chosen to misread the 
lesson of the Commune, and the stress which has been laid on 
M. Vautrain’s return is very well calculated to confirm it. 
in its error. M. Buisson, the reporter of the Committee which 
has advised against a return to Paris, insists that the insurrection 
of March failed because it could not lay hands on the Assembly, 
and from this he argues that the way to make all future in- 
surrections equally unsuccesstul is to keep the Assembly well 
out of their reach. It would be a truer account of the matter 
to say that the Commune broke down because the Assembly had 
troops whom it could trust. If the Versailles army had followed 
the usual fashion of French soldiers in time of revolution, and 
fraternized with the insurgents as soon as they were brought 
face to face with them, the position of the Assembly would have 
been as insecure at Versailles as in Paris. The Deputies might 
have had time to make their escape before the Communists 
entered the town, but it may be questioned whether, having once 
got away, they would have had sufficient resolution to meet again 
elsewhere. What the defeat of the Commune has really done 
is, as has been often pointed out, to break the tradition that. 
what Paris wills France wills. The spectacle of the great 
city holding out resolutely but hopelessly against the steady 
advance of French troops obeying the orders of a French 
Government, must have been infinitely discouraging to the 
Republican fanatics who had thought that whoever could get 
possession of the Hotel de Ville would have the country at 
his feet. It may be true that this spectacle would never have 
been exhibited if the Legislature had not been sitting outside 
Paris, though this assumes a degree of feebleness in M. Turers 
and in Marshal Macmaunon which is hardly consistent with facts. 
But, granting this to be the case, it does not follow that men 
whose real strength has been revealed to them by an accident 
can never exert that strength again unless the same accident 
is repeated. Wherever the Assembly may be sitting, its mem- 
bers ought now to know that the French nation is something 
more than a mere echo of the Paris populace, an4 that by 
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judicious precautions before a revolution, and reasonable 
firmness in the hour of revolution, the right of the nation to 
review the decisions of the capital can be successfully asserted. 
Whatever other elements of weakness the existing Assembly 
may possess, it has at all events no taint of that unwil- 
lingness to fire on the people which was fatal to the last Kine 
of the Frencu. ‘This view of the case would have been 
equally true, no matter what had been the result of the recent 
election. The real strength of the Government at the moment of 
actual attack is not in the number of unarmed shopkeepers 
who secretly wish it to win, but in the fidelity of the armed 
soldiers who are prepared to ensure its winning. Under a 
proper military system there ought to be no difficulty in 
getting hold of this essential condition of keeping order in a 
disturbed country. M. Turers will be ill advised if in the 
coming debate he rests his case on the political virtue of M. 
Vautraln’s friends, It is satisfactory of course to be assured 
that there are a large number of Parisians who wish that the 
Assembly should reign over them. But to suppose that these 
respectable but unwarlike citizens can be trusted to give effect 
to their own desire would be entirely to mistake their temper. 
They want a Government which will protect them, not a 
Government which looks to them for protection. 


The particular indication which the Assembly has lately given 
of its indisposition to return to Paris is the rejection of a motion 
to take up the Bill for investing the Councils-General with 
legislative functions, inthe event of the Legislature proper being 
deposed or subjected to violence. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Assembly is hostile to this measure on its own 
merits. It is humiliating, no doubt, to have to confess that any- 
thing of the kind can be required, but to withhold such a con-. 
fession would argue a culpable unwillingness to see facts as they 
are. The legitimate Governments of France have not always 
been able to hold their own against the sudden violence of a 
factious minority, and on more than one occasion the cause of 
order and liberty might have been materially served if the 
supreme authority had devolved by force of law on somebody 
beyond the sphere of the immediate insurrection. The course 
of a Paris insurrection has usually been to deny the claim of 
the Legislature to represent the country, and then to use the 
machinery of Government to bring about the return of a new 
Legislature devoted to the interests of the momentary holders 
of power. The acceptance of the proposal to make the Councils- 
General a second line of defence would give the authors of 
the next revolution two legislative bodies to deal with instead 
of one. The members of the Councils-General owe their places 
to popular election, and in the event of the Assembly being from 
any cause incapacitated for doing its work, a body chosen 
from the Councils-General would be as accurate an expression 
of the feeling of the country as any that could be devised 
beforehand. But though the Assembly may have no objec- 
tion to the proposal itself, it has a very strong objection to 
discussing it before determining whether it shall return to 
Paris. If the majority were anxious to reverse their former 
decision on this point, they would naturally have welcomed 
so convenient an excuse for changing their mind. But the 
fact that the conversion, under certain circumstances, of the 
Councils-General into a provisional Legislature affords them 
such an excuse is for the moment sufficient to condemn it. 
Until the motion for returning to Paris has been negatived, 
the majority have no wish to see the step deprived of any of 
its risks. Later in the Session, when it has been settled that 
they are to remain where they are, they will probably give a 
favourable hearing to a proposal which will then come as an 
additional instead of, as now, a substituted security. 

If M. Turers is as anxious as he appears to be to get the 
Assembly to Paris, he has chosen an unfortunate time for 
recalling the worst atrocity of the Communists. There is 
absolutely no reason why the murderers of the hostages should 
only now be put on their trial. If they had been the 
first prisoners arraigned on a capital charge, M. Tuters 
might have been credited with a wish to ensure them a 
calmer and more impartial hearing than they could have 
looked for in the first horror caused by their crime. But 
clemency has not been the fault of M. Turers’s proceedings 
hitherto, and the character of the trials seems to undergo no 
change as the events to which they relate become more distant. 
On any other supposition these men ought to have been tried 
first of all. The offence alleged against them was the gravest 
committed under the Commune, though it seems to excite less 
abhorrence in the of order than the almost venial error 
which could alone be charged against Rosser. If they had 
been tried while the recollection of the ArcuzisHor’s death was 
fresh in men’s minds, even a wholesalesexecution would have 
appeared to Frenchmien an excusable excess of severity. To 


shoot even the most guilty of them will now seem like a 
defiance of the demand for an amnesty which formed the burden 
of the Paris election as well with M. Vaurratn’s supporters 
as with M. Victor Huao’s. And every day of orderly govern- 
ment makes it harder to explain why the trial of civil 
offenders is left in the hands of military tribunals. A little 
promptness six months ago ‘would have enabled the Govern- 
ment to dissociate itself for the future from all the memories of 
the excesses of the Versailles troops. By an extraordinary want 
of judgment, M. Turers has so distributed his severities that 
the one act of his reign which he ought to wish the Parisians 
to forget, shall be continually brought to their recollection. 


MR. FAWCETT AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


ie Mr. Guapstone is in the habit of reading the reports of 
criticisms on his policy, he will have had the pleasure 
within a few days of comparing Mr. Fawcett’s comments 
with Mr. Rorsucx’s and Mr. Horsman’s. It cannot be said 
that either speaker is highly complimentary, but they assail the 
Government from opposite directions. Mr. Fawcett is still 
young enough to be a zealous Reformer, though he is seldom 
in accord with the majority of the Liberal party, or with their 
recognized leaders. While Mr. Rorsuck complains that the 
Irish Church and Land Acts were introduced for the purpose 
of keeping Mr. GLapsTone in power, Mr. Fawcett asks why the 
English Church also is not destroyed; and he demands legisla- 
tion for the purpose, of transferring a portion of the property 
of English landowners to their tenants. After taunting the 
Government with its slackness in regard to the Church and 
the land, Mr. Fawcerr proposed to reform the law in a 
direction which has not hitherto been attempted. He was 
shocked at the spectacle of an Attorney-General occupied 
for a week or a month together in addressing a jury on 
behalf of a private client. The Ticusorye case, although it 
may furnish a popular illustration of the divided interests of 
law officers, is not more engrossing than the general practice 
of the leaders of the Bar. If the Government requires only 
legal advisers exclusively devoted to their official duties, it 
must dispense with the services of the heads of the profession. 
Sir Ricnarp Berue Sir RounpeLt Paumer, Sir W. Bovitt, 

and Sir Joun Karsiake probably made a larger income by 

private practice than by official fees during their respective 
occupations of the place of Attorney-General. No leader of 
the Bar would accept an appointment which might perhaps 

last only for one or two years, at the cost of sacrificing all 
his professional emoluments and prospects. The question is 
precisely the same with the comparison which has often been 
made between political Ministers and permanent civil servants. 

There is something to be said for government by clerks; but 

as long as the House of Commons retains its power, none but 

its chiefs will command public confidence and respect; and an 
Attorney-General with the rank and position of an Under-Secre- 

tary would not be strong enough to maintain himself against the 
contempt or opposition of the principal members of the Bar. 

If Mr. Fawcett lives to the age of Mr. Roesuck, he will per- 

haps discover that it is necessary not only to note an anomaly, 

but to suggest an alternative. 


It might also be worth Mr. Fawcett’s while to reconsider 
his determination to act without regard to party. If every 
member, or every independent member, insists on the adop- 
tion of his own opinions, it will be necessary to devise some 
other mode of government than by a Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion. There are indeed some points on which political con- 
nexion ought to be disregarded; nor can Mr. Fawcetr be 
blamed for expressing the universal opinion on the evasion 
of the Judicial Committee Act; but when he proceeds to 
demand a vote of censure on the Government, he takes but 
a circuitous method of advancing the Liberal cause. The 
debates in both Houses will contain a sufficient con- 
demnation of the act which has been perpetrated; and it is 
even possible that Mr. GLapstone himself may be for once 
convinced that he has done wrong. A vote of censure by the 
House of Commons would compel the resignation of a Minister 
who still commands a large majority, and who, like M. Tuiers 
in France, has no competent successor. Only an impracti- 
cable purist would wish to bring a professedly hostile Govern- 
ment into office for the sake of recording an abstract Resolution 
in the Journals of the House of Commons. It is not “ better 
“ that half-a-dozen Administrations should fall than that Par- 
“ liament should sanction this act of lawlessness.” Or rather 
it may be said that by abstaining from a vote Parliament will 
sanction nothing. The fall of half-a-dozen successive Ad- 
ministrations might perhaps lead to a revolution, and it would 
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certainly tend to weaken authority; yet nothing can be more 
certain than it would be impossible to form a stable Government 
if Mr. GLapstone were at the present moment driven from 
office on an accidental and non-political issue. The presence 
in the House of Commons of a few detached politicians such 
as Mr. Fawcett is not without its advantage. There is much 
justice in his complaint of the evils which result from excessive 
subservience to the leaders of a y; but a prudent man 
will always be inclined to suspect that, if he holds an excep- 
tional position, he is, like a privileged person in private society, 
an object rather of toleration than of envy. All Governments 
are liable to blunders, and it must be confessed that Mr. 
Guapstone’s mistakes are sometimes peculiarly irritating; 
but if, all his measures were considered exclusively on their 
merits, it would be impossible for him to govern the 
country. Many votes are given in favour of a Ministerial 
proposition because the majority prefers that the power 
which must be entrusted to some body of men should be 
exercised by its own leaders. A prudent Minister will 
not strain the allegiance of his followers by such measures 
as the Licensing Bill of last Session. Mr. Fawcett concurs 
with Lord Dexsy in the belief that the evils of the liquor 
trade are not to be corrected by the institution of a gigantic 
monopoly which, like all other monopolies, would tend to in- 
crease of price and to deterioration of quality. In all probability 
Mr. Bruce will, in the ensuing Session, abstain from encum- 
bering himself and his colleagues with an impracticable 
measure. ‘Io the Temperance fanatics and the promoters of 
the Permissive Bill Mr. Fawcetr is not bound by any ties of 
loyalty and discipline. Nothing can be more manly than his 
announcement that he will never consent to give a local 
majority the tyrannical power of enforcing abstinence on 
their neighbours. It is perhaps an inconvenience to be 
governed by a Premier who has every quality except common 
sense, and by a Home Secretary who shares only the defects 
of his chief; but unfortunately there are no other leaders at 
present to be found; and when, as in 'the case of the Licensing 
Bill, their blunders are too extravagant, total failure furnishes 
the best remedy for legislative incapacity. 


A large part of Mr. Fawcet1’s indefatigable energy has been 
devoted to Indian affairs ; and he blames the House of Commons 
for paying readier attention to trivial questions of parks and 
public buildings than to the interests of “ 180,000,000 of our 
“Indian fellow-subjects.” / ,cording toMr. Fawcett, the Indian 
expenditure has risen within fourteen years from 32,000,000/. 
to 53,000,000/., and the debt has been increased threefold ; 
and it might have been convenient to add that the comparison 
is made between the periods before and after the Mutiny, and 
that a large part of the increased outlay is due to the proved 
necessity of maintaining a larger European force in India. 
One-third of the total debt has been incurred for the construc- 
tion of public works, “ which have been so ill devised and so 
“ extravagantly constructed that upon the aggregate outlay 
“ the returns are insuflicient to pay the interest on the money 
“ borrowed, and a considerable portion of the money has been 
“ altogether lost.” The remedy proposed for the alleged mis- 
management is that the House of Commons should exercise a 
constant supervision over the finance and administration of 
India; yet it is impolitic that either the House itself or 
a Committee should make itself responsible for the 
details of public works. When the East India Company 
was abolished, there was some reason to fear that Indian 
affairs would be exposed to the mischievous effects of party 
struggles, and to the corrupt or ignorant intervention of 
English politicians. Experience has shown that the subject- 
matter was too large for an Assembly which finds ample 
employment in the legislation and government necessary for 
the United Kingdom. The government of India has been 
administered, as in former times, by the Viceroy and the 
civil and military authorities in India, under the control of a 
Secretary of State, who is checked and assisted by a Council 
of some of the ablest and most experienced officers who have 
formerly held high positions in India. There can be no doubt 
that errors are sometimes committed, as when the able and 
indefatigable Minister who now presides at the India Office 
lately determined to cripple the whole railway system of India 
by introducing a new variety of gauge. It is also true that, 
as Mr. Fawcetr says, many charges are from time to time 
imposed on the Indian finances which ought properly to 
be defrayed by the English taxpayer; but the House of 


Commons is itself chiefly responsible for an injustice by 


which its constituents profit; and it is desirable that the 
greater part of the affairs of India should be locally 
managed. It may be that some great Indian disaster 
will hereafter “distract every English home, from John 


“o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End”; for a vast and 
distant empire necessarily involves many possible causes 
of danger. Mr. Fawcett is well employed in studying ‘the 
risks which exist, and the securities which may be provided ; 
but his researches will probably lead him to the discovery 
that the habitual interference of the House of Commons would 
be more dangerous than any other source of misgovernment. 


It may be hoped that the protest of a genuine democrat 
against the socialistic follies which bave been promulgated by 
Mr. Scotr Russet and, to a smaller extent, by Sir Jouy 
Paxkrneron, will produce some effeet on those who are likely 
to be deluded by promises of food and dwellings provided by 
the State. Mr. Fawcerr still retains his attachment to liberty 
and his belief in personal independence. It would indeed 
have been strange if his unsparing criticisms on the policy and 
conduct of the Ministry had led him to hope for Utopian 
felicity under the paternal care of a Government which 
has not, in the discharge of its ordinary functions, succeeded 
in gaining his confidence. Mr. Horsman’s speech at Liskeard 
shows that in questioning the soundness of Ministerial poliey 
Mr. Fawcett does not stand alone. Several years have passed 
since Mr. Horsman was celebrated by Mr. Brieut as a chief 
seceder to the Cave of Adullam, and as one half of the am- 
biguous animal with undistinguishable head or tail. Mr. 
HonrsMan’s mutinous tendencies were punished by a temporary 
exclusion from Parliament; and when he reappeared he had 
become one of the most earnest supporters of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
Irish policy. His natural inclination to tamper with party disci- 
pline seems to be breaking out again; for he inquires why every- 
thing which the Government has touched since the passing of 
the Irish Land Bill has proved a failure. The Education Bill 
involved falsehood to the Liberal party; the match-box tax was 
a blunder; and the substituted Budget was something worse. 
The object of the Licensing Bill was the reverse of that which 
ought to have been pursued, but Mr. Horsman, apparently 
thinking Mr. Bruce scarcely responsible for his own measures, 
kindly adds that he was not to blame. The Army Bill was 
introduced when the Government had no scheme of re-organiz- 
ation, and in using the Royal Prerogative the Government 
“ followed a course for which Ministers in other days had lost 
“ their heads and monarchs had lost their crowns.” Finally 
Mr. Horsman apprehended that the Government intended to 
crown their errors by altering the rules of the House of 
Commons; and he assured them that he made his remarks in 
no uniriendly spirit. “ It was not a friend who flattered,” 
and it was certainly not Mr. Horsman. Mr. GLapsToxr, when 
he can spare a moment from listening to the plaudits of the 
Telegraph and the country members, may perhaps profitably 
listen to the whispers in which Mr. Horssan, Mr. Fawcert, 
and Mr. Roesvuck remind him that he is mortal. It is scarcely 
possible that they can all, like the unprincipled opponents 
whom he denounced at Whitby, have a corrupt interest in 
purchase in the armv. 


THE DUKE OF PERSIGNY. 


NOTHER, and almost the last, of the small band of 
personal adherents of the late Emperor Napo.zon has 
passed away. The Emperor has to mourn the loss of a 
perfectly exceptional friend and supporter, of a man who not 
only shared his fortunes, was staunch to him in adversity and 
prosperity, gave him every help that « ready head and a 
faithiul heart could give, but who believed in'him and his 
cause, was firmly and honestly persuaded that in the Napo- 
leonic ideas lay the only key to the welfaye of France, and 
who planned or associated himself with the fiascos of Strasburg 
and Boulogne, and the triumph of the Coup d'état of 1851, 
in a spirit not only of personal devotion, but of fanatical 
patriotism. ‘The Duke of Prrsiany believed in Napo.zon 
and Napoleonism very much as the comrades of the 
Propnet believed in Manomep and Mahomedanism; and 
in these later days it at least marks a man as a man 
apart that he should in the France of the nineteenth 
century be possessed towards a leader and a cause with the 
burning spirit of Arabian devotedness. The son of a soldier 
named Fiaui, who fell at Salamanca, the Duke served in the 
army of CuarLes X. until, after the revolution of July, he 
was forced to leave the service on account of the hostility he 
felt and expressed towards the Orleanist Government. For 
three years after 1831 his most enthusiastic and inquiring 
biographers admit that he lived in an obscurity which ail their 
efforts have failed to dispel. But in 1834 he suddenly reap- 
peared us the Vicomte nz Persinry, having created for himself, 
or, as he said, restored to himself, a title which at least gave 
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him distinction, whether it had or not any ground in the dim | was a first-rate man for enterprises like those of Strasburg, 


legends of his family history. The Viscount made society | 
aware of his re-existence by publishing a violently Bonapartist | 
journal called L’Occident. His poverty prevented his extending | 
the life of this publication beyond the limit of a single number; | 
but even a single number sufficed to showthe Bonarante family | 
that a most singular person, with the most singular views as to | 
what they and their ideas were worth, had revealed himself. 

The attention of Louis NapoLzon was called by his uncle 

Jerome to the indisputable merits and probable utility of the | 
new partisan. The young Prince and the Viscount met, and 

thenceforward, for more than thirty years, they have shared 

together theshade, the sunshine, and the eclipse of their fortunes. 

In 1836 the Viscount planned and shared the hazardous enter- 

prise of Strasburg; but although arrested, he managed to 

escape into Germany and thence into England, whence in 

1840 he accompanied the Prince to try once more at Boulogne 

what luck would bring them. They were captured, and the 

Viscount was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment; but as 

time wore on, and no great harm seemed likely to come either 

from him or his friend, he was allowed to live at Versailles 
under a very mild system of supervision. There he was living 

when the Prince came in 1848 to Paris to shine out before 

long in the glories of his Presidentship. Bonapartism was 
at last triumphant, and the good time he had so long 

dreamt of had come to France and to the friend of Lovis 
Napoueon. Pleasant things were at once showered on him, but 
he never held any very conspicuous position until after the Coup 

d état, to the success of which he devoted his untiring ener- 

gies and his undoubted gifts for conspiracy. Thenceforward 

great honours and high places and splendid opportunities of 
political influence were at his command. He was made an 
incontestable Count, and then a Duke; he was twice Ambas- 

sador in England, twice Minister of the Interior; the daughter 
of a Prince and an appropriate fortune to start him in married 
life were provided for him; and he was made, of course, a 
Senator and a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. In the 
later days of the Emperor’s reign, however, although the per- 
sonal ties that bound him to his Sovereign were as strong as 
ever, he kept himself, or was kept, somewhat aloof from the 
arena of practical politics. He allowed it to be known that 
his views varied somewhat from those of the Emprror. He 
combated the opinion that the Napoleonic ideas were compa- 
tible with Parliamentary govenment when he first saw 
the Emperor inclined to give way to what he considered an 
illusion; and afterwards, when the Emperor began to make 
concessions, he thought that a bolder line should be taken, and 
that more should be given, and more rapidly, if anything was 
to be given at all. Politically speaking, his day had gone by 
before the war of 1870 broke out and Sedan hurried his 
friend and his friend’s cause into the abyss of utter humili- 
ation. The dreaming Bonapartist of 1834 lived to see the 
coronation as Emperor of the Second Naporeon, but he also 
lived to hear the tidings of Sedan. Few persons probably 
have ever had reason to appreciate more vividly the truth of 
the old saying, that no man ought to be accounted happy until 
he is dead. 

There is always something touching and interesting in the 
life of a man whose one great characteristic has been fidelity, 
even though we may not very much admire the persons or 
the causes to which this fidelity has been shown. There has 
been a time in English history when men like the Duke of 
PersicNy have run a course only dissimilar to his because 
their cause was never successful. The Srvuarrs, whatever 
may have been their faults, provoked a fervour and romantic 
attachment to their persons and their interests, got men to 
conspire for them, run hair-breadth dangers for them, die for 
them, sing in their honour, swear in their honour, and dream 
of nothing and care for nothing except that the Cuar.ies 
might have their own again. The leading Royalists and 
Jacobites of this adventurous class were not perhaps very 
able men, not fitted really to govern a great kingdom, not at 
all good judges of the permanent interests and fitting 
policy of a nation; but they gave a brightness and a 
lustre to the SruarT cause which even at this distance of 
time makes that cause the cause of poetry. The Duke 
of Persigny was not unequal to the honours he achieved, 
or had thrust on him, He was a popular and not in- 
capable Ambassador, having pleasant things to say to men 
and women, and active in forwarding the interests on ad- 
vancing which his master was bent. When he had to act as 
Minister of the Interior, he at least showed that he had a 
distinct conception of his duties, and that he would not tolerate 
any opposition of whatever kind to the Head of the Bona- 


partes. Perhaps more than this cannot be said of him. He 


Boulogne, and the Coup d'état; a fairly good Ambassador and 
Minister of the second class, and much more than competent 
to be a Senator; but he was not the man to be of great use to 
his master in the higher region of politics, It was not at all 
necessary for his peculiar branch of eminence that he should 
have any very high gifts in this way. It was enough that he was 
capable, presentable, shrewd, and agreeable. For this was all 
that was needed to make his fidelity respectable and meet for 
high recompense. He was too clever, too much a man of the 
world, too resolute to be regarded in the half-comic light of 
the foolishly attached personal follower of the Emreror. It 
was not a light matter that the Emperor should have 
such a devoted friend as the Duke of Prrsicnr. And to 
the Emprror he filled a place which no one else could 
fill, ‘They had been associated together as no other com- 
rade of the Emperor had been associated with him; and in 
all their long connexion the Duke had never wearied in his 
devotion. He always took the Estperor and everything the 
Emperor did and had done in a serious light, and heartily 
believed in everything the Emperor had chosen to think in 
harmony with his position. This must have made him in- 
valuable to the Emperor. Other men shared his fortunes, 
associated with him, gave him their best aid and advice, took 
from him the good things he had to give, and smiled gently 
when anything brought to remembrance the eccentricities or 
failures or weaknessesof their chief. But to the Dukeof Persiany 
everything Napoleonic was sacred, great, and glorious. It is 
easy to imagine what a deep comfort to the Erzror it must 
have been that he had about him one man who could be trusted 
to think of the eagle of Boulogne without any sense of the 
ridiculous; who had himself attended on, or perhaps helped to 
carry, that unfortunate bird; and yet not merely bore up in 
perfect honesty against his memories of it, but actually accepted 
it in good faith as an admirable living embodiment of the aspi- 
rations of the Bonapartes. Perhaps none among the faithful 
followers of the Sruarts ever got quite so far as this. And the 
enthusiastic attachment of the Duke of Persieny not only did 
him credit, and cheered his master, but it raised and ennobled 
the cause to which he attached himself. Bonapartism is not 
dead in France, but there are no more Dukes of Punrsieny. 
Bonapartism is but the name for the schemes of one set of 
intriguers among the hosts of intriguers in divided France. 
There is no longer a belief in Napoleonic ideas; no longer any 
attachment toa man. There is merely a calculation that Im- 
perialism may yet be a winning card, and perhaps a sincere 
belief that a Government which, as it is said, gave France 
twenty years of prosperity, is the best sort of Government that 
France could have. It must be allowed that the success of 
the Emperor was as much above what is generally put forward 
as the programme of the Imperialist party as the Duke of 
PersiGNy was above the vulgar herd of Imperialist courtiers 
and adventurers. The Emperor really had ideas, and to shoot 
Communists and give the people bread and amusements, which 
now forms the whole programme of Imperialists, was only part 
of the programme of their chief. Misfortune and the ex- 
posure of the evil tendencies of his system have now obscured 
at present the memory of what he was; but history, we 
think, in recording the devoted attachment of the Duke of 
Persiaxy to Louis Naporeon, will also record that Louis 
NapoLeon had some qualities of head and heart that made 
him not undeserving of that attachment. 


IRISH EDUCATION. 


sp Resolutions adopted at the Roman Catholic meeting in 
Dublin on Wednesday ought to be considered apart 
from the speech with which they were introduced by Cardinal 
Cutten. In the latter there were some statements which the 
speaker would certainly find it difficult to prove, and there was 
a general tone of soreness which seems inconsistent with some 
of the admissions he himself made. If Cardinal CuLien is 
right in believing that “ the most influential and distinguished 
“ members of the Anglican body” are with the Irish Roman 
Catholics on this question, and that “the principal liberal 
“and enlightened Protestants of the Empire” wish them 
success, a temperate enumeration of the real or supposed 
grievances under which he considers the members of his 
Church to be labouring would be more to the purpose than 
mere general declamation. Nor is it quite fair to the 
Government to take no notice of the Report of the 
Royal Commission, which is the probable, though not the 
necessary, basis of future legislation. When, for example, 
Cardinal CuLLEN asserts that ‘(in National Schools under Pres~ 
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“ byterians, thousands of Catholic children receive religious 
* instruction from Presbyterian teachers, recite anti-Catholic 
bad prayer®, and read the Protestant version of the Bible,” it 
would have seemed only natural to point out that these parti- 
cular hardships would be absolutely prevented if the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners were adopted. Under a 
rule that no child registered as a Roman Catholic shall be 
present when religious instruction is given by a Protestant, 
proselytism becomes impossible. This rule has been in 
operation since 1866, but it has hitherto been clogged by a 
proviso that the prohibition shall not apply to children whose 
parents express a desire that they shall receive religious in- 
struction with the rest. In appearance nothing can be more 
innocent than this exception. It simply protects the freedom 
of the parent against the possible hardship of an inflexible 
rule. But when the circumstances of Ireland are taken into 
account this seeming innocence disappears. Why should 
a parent who. has registered his child as a Roman 
Catholic desire him to receive religious instruction as a 
Protestant? The case of a real conversion is provided 
for by the parent being at liberty to change the entry 
in the register, and to announce that he and his children 
have ceased to be Roman Catholics. The only motive he 
can have in the immense majority of cases is to please the 
patron of the schools, who is probably the Protestant squire, or 
more usually the patron’s wife. An Irish peasant will not 
change his religion to avoid offending an employer, and there 
are not many employers who would place much value on such 
a conversion. But there are peasants probably who, with 
the same end in view, may express a wish that their chil- 
dren should remain in school while the Protestant teacher is 
giving religious instruction, and there are employers, it may 
be feared, who would welcome the opportunity of bringing 
Roman Catholic children “ within the sound of the Gospel,” 
and would exert pressure upon the parents in order to obtain 
it. The case of a parent wishing his child to be brought up 
in a religion different from his own is of too rare occurrence 
to call for any special provision. If such an anomaly is ever 
forthcoming, the means of obtaining Protestant teaching are 
not likely to be wanting in a parish where the patron of the 
National School is a Protestant. 


The adoption of these recommendations would be a suffi- 
cient compliance with the demand contained in the latter part 
of the Sixth Resolution carried on Wednesday. The Dublin 
Roman Catholics do not deny that “ in particular circumstances 
“ mixed schools cannot be avoided;” they only ask that 
where this is the case “ measures shall be adopted to save 
“ Catholic children from the danger of proselytism.” In the 
earlier part of this same Resolution, however, they plead that 
in a great part of Ireland there are numerous National Schools 
“‘ which are frequented wholly, or almost exclusively, by Catho- 
“ lies,” and in these they “call for such changes in the rules 
“ of the National Board as will allow the practice of Catholic 
“ exercises of piety and of Catholic teaching in schools which 
“ are practically Catholic.” We have said in a former article 
that this request appears plausible enough in itself. It may 
be thought, for instance, to be a piece of superfluous strict- 
ness to forbid Roman Catholic pictures to be hung up in a 
school which has never from the day it was opened been at- 
tended by any but Roman Catholic children, and which is 
planted, perhaps, in @ district containing none but Roman 
Catholic families. But before a relaxation of this rule can 
be sanctioned, it must be shown that in the event of a Pro- 
testant family settling in the neighbourhood, and sending their 
children to the National School, the protection which is 
now guaranteed will at once be revived in their favour; and 
also that there is no danger of obstructions being placed in 
the way of Protestant children entering a school where their 
admission would compel an immediate and important change 
in the arrangements as to religious teaching. The issue 
practically submitted is whether a school “ frequented only 
‘* by Catholics,” and alleged to be likely from the character 
of the neighbourhood to continue to be so frequented, 
might safely be recognized as a Denominational School 
with a stringent conscience clause, on condition that, as soon 
as a child registered as a Protestant is found attending, the 
ordinary restrictions shall once more come into force. It is 
obvious that, if such a rule were adopted, the managers of an 
exclusively Catholic school might have a strong motive for 
deterring Protestants from sending their children, or even 
from settling in the district. The main object of regulations 
about religious teaching is to ensure that there shall not be a 
child in Ireland who may not “have the benefit of secular 
“ instruction without any danger of his receiving religious in- 
“struction to which his parents may conscientiously object ;” 


and the Commissioners are clearly right in holding that “ in 
“all places where there is only one school which can reason- 
“ably expect support from the State, that school must be 
“ open to children of all denominations.” When it is argued 
that such a school is, as a matter of fact, attended only by 
children of the same denomination, and that therefore it may 
be possible to allow some of the precautions against prose- 
lytism to lie dormant, the very material question arises, what 
security can be taken that these indispensable precautions 
shall come into play again the moment the school ceases 
to wear this exclusive character. It is admitted by all 
reasonable people that proselytism, either direct or in- 
direct, must under any circumstances be prevented, and 
that school managers ought to enjoy as much freedom in 
other respects as is compatible with the rigorous observ- 
ance of this condition. The point on which the Roman 
Catholic Resolutions go beyond the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission is in the suggestion that in schools “ practi- 
“ cally Catholic,” religious emblems may be used, and inci- 
dental religious teaching given in addition to the formal 
religious instruction at fixed hours. We have formerly 
shown, however, that the Royal Commissioners regard this 
suggestion as inadmissible, as leaving a loophole for possible 
proselytism, from which in the end the Roman Catholics them- 
selves would be the greatest sufferers. 


The Resolutions which relate to the higher education are un- 
expectedly moderate in their wording. They contain no specific 
demand for the establishment of a separate Roman Catholic 
University, or for the endowment of a separate Roman Catholic 
College. The Eighth Resolution, which is specially concerned 
with this subject, sets out that Catholics are “at present 
“ virtually deprived of the advantages of a higher education,” 
and calls upon the Government to “ establish a University 
“ system in this country of which Catholics can conscientiously 
“ avail themselves.” ‘The notion of the endowments now 
applied to the promotion of University education in Ireland 
being shared by colleges belonging to the three religious 
communions which virtually divide Ireland between them, is 
one which consistent Liberals could, of course, only entertain 
on the assumption that the State took proper care that 
the secular education given in all of them was up to a certain 
standard. Supposing such a concession to be too distasteful 
to English Radicals and Irish Protestants to have any chance 
of being adopted by the House of Commons, it is important to 
observe that its abandonment would not necessarily involve the 
rejection of the principle embodied in this Eighth Resolution. 
Endowed Denominational Colleges are not essential to the idea 
of “a University system of which Catholics can conscientiously 
“ avail themselves.” Endowments might, according to one 
suggestion which has been made, be given to the University, 
and be held by members of the several colleges, just as certain 
University endowments at Oxford are held now by a member 
of Balliol, at another time by a member of Christ Church. 
If some such plan was adopted, Roman Catholics would get just 
so much of these endowments as their abilities enabled them 
to carry off in open competition. Every Scholarship or 
Fellowship or Professorship that fell vacant in the University 
would be tried for by Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Pres- 
byterians, without respect of persons, and the prize would fal} 
to the share of the religious body which sent up the best 
man. For the endowment, though attached to the University, 
and wholly unfettered by religious restrictions, might be 
held by a resident at any one of the affiliated colleges, and 
would thus serve as a stimulus to every college alike. Clever 
young men, too poor to maintain themselves during their 
University career without help, would have the same induce- 
ment to go to a Roman Catholic College which made them 
eligible for a University Scholarship as to one which had 
Scholarships of its own to be competed for. 


ALLEGED INSANITY OF CRIMINALS. 


6 igen persons have been tried within the last few days for 
murder, and in both cases the defence of insanity 
has been propounded on medical authority. The case of 
Watson presents, however, hardly any basis for this de- 
fence, and the case of Epmunps, irrespectively of the history 
of her family, does not offer any circumstances stronger 
than have been found in other cases in which the same 
defence has been rejected. The answer to the medical theory 
which has been submitted in these cases has been often given, 
and it is simply that the general admission of that theory 
would inevitably encourage murder. A fair test of this 
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theory was furnished by the case of Town.Ey, which occurred 
a few years ago. It was proved that insanity had existed in 
the family of Towntey. It was also proved that Towntey had 
expressed to the medical witnesses who examined him the 
opinion that he had not committed any crime. He attempted 
to justify his act by alleging that the lady whom he had 
murdered was his property; that she had been illegally 
wrested from him; that he viewed her in the light of a wife 
who had committed adultery, and that he had as perfect a 
right to deal with her life as he had with any other description 
of property. The fact was that the lady had been engaged to 
marry TowNLEy, and the engagement was broken off, where- 
upon he obtained an interview with her and killed her. Now 
it is possible that the defence which was set up in that 
case might under peculiar circumstances have succeeded ; but 
it is manifest that if imitators of Towntey had appeared, it 
would have become necessary, whatever the doctors might say, 
to hang them. It must be admitted that public opinion in- 
fluences the administration of criminal justice in this country, 
ané@ public opinion is liable to fluctuations, Some years ago 
corporal punishment was in extreme disfavour, whereas now 
people apparently like their newspaper to inform them how a 
garotter looked during his flogging, and it is frequently sug- 
gested that other offences besides robbery with violence might 
be usefully visited with the lash. Garotting indeed went 
on until nobody was safe in the streets after dark, and it was 
felt that the civilization and humanity of the age must 
submit to the unpleasant necessity of reviving a punish- 
ment which had been regarded as only suitable to a 
period of ignorance and barbarism. TowNiey was found 
guilty, but was not hanged. He was condemned to penal 
servitude, and afterwards destroyed himself. But suppose 
that he had been acquitted on the ground of insanity, and 
that, as is only too probable, that form of insanity had become 
common, there would soon have been a general concurrence of 
opinion that hanging was the only effectual cure for it. “If,” 
said the Judge in ‘Town.ey’s case, “his real motive was that 
“he conceived himself to have been ill used, and either from 
“ jealousy of the man who was preferred to him, or from a 
“ desire of revenge upon him, committed the act, that would 
“be murder. These were the very passions which the law 
“ required men to control; and if the deed was done under the 
“ influence of these passions, there was no doubt that it was 
“ murder.” 


It happened that Mr. Baron Martin, who tried Town er, 
also tried Epmunps, and his experience of such trials dictated 
the remark that it was common to raise the defence of insanity 
when people of pecuniary means were charged with the com- 
mission of crime. The proofs of insanity in the family of the 
accused were stronger and more recent in the case of Epmunps 
than in that of Towntey. The father of Epmunps became in- 
sane, and died in a lunatic asylum. She had a brother whose 
history may be told in the same words. She had a sister 
who suffered from hysteria, and who attempted in a fit 
to throw herself from a window. Other members of the 
family had been similarly affected. This was the substance 
of the evidence given by the prisoner’s mother and other 
witnesses, and, supposing that the evidence as to the pri- 
soner’s conduct and conversation left a reasonable doubt as 
to her sanity, the proof of insanity in her family would be 
entitled to considerable weight. But even if we allow that 
the evidence of the medical witnesses who examined the pri- 
soner did go to this extent, the prisoner herself made a state- 
ment in court which went far in the opposite direction. She 
is reported to have said that she wished she had been tried 


on the other charge which had been brought against her, 


and she added, in reference to Dr. Bearp, “It is owing 
“to my having been a patient of his, and the treatment 
“T received in going to him, that I have been brought 
“ into this dreadful business. I wish the jury had known 
“the intimacy, his affection for me, and the way I have 
“ been treated.” It must be remembered, in any comments 
which we may make upon this speech, that the prisoner has 
not been tried upon the charge to which she referred, and 
that Dr. Bearp has not been tried at all. We make use of 
the speech only for the purpose of testing the defence put 
forward on the prisoner’s behalf, and, looking at the case apart 
from the evidence of insanity in the prisoner’s family, we 
should say that it would be almost conclusive against that 
defence. She says that Dr. Bearp’s treatment of her has 
brought her into this dreadful business. Supposing that her 
complaint against Dr. Bearp is true, she supplies an expla- 
nation of the motive which led her to commit the crime for 
which she was tried which is quite as adequate as explanations 
given by other criminals. Supposing that the complaint is 


false, she displays a degree of cunning and cleverness which 
does not often indicate insanity, although not perhaps inconsis- 
tent with it. The same remark applies to her allegation of 
pregnancy, which appeared upon examination in the usual 
manner to be unfounded. Our ancestors would have said 
that she was a wicked woman, and would have hanged her 
without compunction, even if they had believed that her 
wickedness was partly caused by the wickedness of man. 


The medical testimony in the case was perhaps weaker 
than in other cases where the same defence has been attempted. 
Dr. Lockuart Rosertson regarded the case as on the border- 
land between crime and insanity. He thought the prisoner’s 
intellect quite clear and free from any delusion, but her moral 
sense was deficient as is usualin the descendants of insane 
parents. This is almost exactly what was said by Dr. Forses 
in Town.ey’s case :—“ His moral sense was more 
“ vitiated than I ever found that of any other human being.” 
Mr. Baron Martin, in that case, told the jury that if Town- 
LEY knew that the act which he committed was contrary to 
the law of God and punishable by the law of the land he 
was guilty of murder. This, indeed, is all that an English 
Judge can say of such a case, and perhaps itis all that 
he ought to say. The doctrine of vitiated moral sense ex- 
cusing crime cannot be admitted without endangering the 
foundations of morality and criminal justice. Take, for 
example, the character which would have been de- 
scribed, in the words of a well-known play of the last 
century, as that of “ a bold intriguer and a gay companion.” 
The heroes of many comedies of that time were men of 
vitiated moral sense, but it would never have occurred to 
any psychologist to suggest that seduction or adultery was 
pardonable because it was committed without compunction. 
Another medical witness, Dr. Witt1am Woop, “ was very 
“much struck with the prisoner’s absolute indifference to her 
“ position, and he failed altogether to impress her with its 
“ seriousness.” These, again, are almost the exact words 
which were used by Dr. Forses Wixstow in TowNLey’s case. 
This witness discussed with the prisoner the subject of what 
was said to have passed between her and Dr. Bearp. He 
asked whether she thought it wong for a person to destroy 
the life of another person because she believed that the 
husband of that person wished to get rid of her. “ After 
“some hesitation she said she thought it would be 
“wrong, but she did not say it in such a manner as to 
“lead him to believe she really thought so.” The 
witness here admits, while attempting to qualify the 
admission, that the prisoner had that capacity of distinguish- 
ing right from wrong which the law holds to be sufficient to 
render her responsible for her actions. It seems to follow 
that until the law is changed there is nothing more to be 
said about the case. Dr. MaupsLey gave evidence to the 
same effect. ‘ He found an extreme deficiency of moral 
“ feeling as to the crime with which the prisoner was 
“ charged, and she did not appear thoroughly to realize her 
“ position.” Such evidence ought to be disregarded in this 
as 1t has been in many other cases, but it happens that the 
medical witnesses are supported by the fact that near rela- 
tions of the prisoner have been committed to lunatic asylums 
on the usual certificates, and have remained in them until deatli. 
Mr. Baron Martin, commenting upon similar evidence whicl, 
was given in TowNLey’s case, said the object of that evidence 
was to show that it was possible, and not unlikely, that the 
hereditary taint might exist in the prisoner. “ All the evidence, 
“ however, failed to show the existence of any delusion in the 
“ prisoner’s mind which could explain his act.” These words 
fit accurately to the present case, but it must be acknowledged 
that the evidence of insanity in the prisoner’s family went 
much beyond that which was given in Town ey’s case. It is 
of course possible that the doctors may be right although 
they give wrong réasons for their conclusions. We may 
observe that Dr. Maupstey has given the same reason for the 
same conclusion in the case of Watson, where we cannot 
help saying that both reason and conclusion appear to us 
preposterous. It has of course been remarked that, if the 
prisoner Epmunps had committed suicide, and the evidence of 
insanity existing in the family had been given at an inquest, 
the jury would have arrived without hesitation at a verdict 
which would have been generally approved. It is, however, 
unfiecessary to add that in all such cases we ought not to be 
unduly influenced in our estimate of facts by the indisposition 
which we feel to give apparent sanction to a theory of irre- 
sponsibility for crime which we regard as mistaken and per- 
nicious. 
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THE METRIC MANIA. 


fig is a very simple and easy method of agitation, 
which consists in fixing the attention stedfastly and ex- 
elusively on one side of a question, in utterly ignoring 
everything that has been or can be said on the other side, and 
in continually repeating the same arguinen:s and assertions as 
if they had never been challenged and confuted. Simple | 
peeple are sometimes confounded by this daring and un- 
serupulous pertinacity. They imagine that it is impossible 
that statements which have over and over again been | 
contradicted and exposed should be calmly and contidently 
put forward as if they were accepted truths. These are | 
apparently the tactics of the gentlemen who have under- | 
taken to bring their country under the bondage of what is — 
ealled the metric system. On Wednesday a meeting was | 
held in one of the off-rooms of the Mansion House to promote | 
this object. The weather was unpropitious, and to this circum- | 
stance is ascribed the smallness of the company who responded - 
to the invitation; but it may be doubted whether the brightest | 
sky would have brought together a larger gathering. It does 

not appear that, with the exception perhaps of Sir J. Luspock 

and Dr. Farr, who spoke from private and professional points | 
of view, there was any one present capable of pronouncing | 
an authoritative opinion on the subject. Speeches were made | 
and resolutions were passed, asserting that the introduction | 
into this country of the metric decimal system of weights and | 
measures would greatly facilitate commercial intercourse and | 
save a great deal of time and trouble in practical business ; 
that the metric system was of peculiar value in the mechanical 
arts and manufactures, from its perfect decimal division, and 
from the direct relation which it offered between the measures 
of length, capacity, and weight; and that a system of decimal 
coinage would be a necessary corollary to the introduction of 
the new system of weights and measures. The gist: of the 
resolutions was, of cousse, that the French system of ecinage, 
weights, and measures, ought to be immediately introduced | 
into this country. It is desirable that this proposal should be | 
stated in the plainest manner, and that the full extent of it 
should be clearly understood. It is obvious that the decimaliz- 
ation of the coimage and of weights and measures must go 
together, and that to make this change in one case and not 
in the other would be a purely mischievous proceeding. The 
metric maniacs seem to have thought in the first instance that 
the country might be more readily persuaded to take their 
cherry in two bites than to swallow it whole; and if they 
could have committed us to metric weights and measures, 
the decimalization of the coinage would have followed 
as a matter of course, since the former measure by itself 
would simply have caused great inconvenience with- 
out any advantage. The public, however, was not to be 
deluded so easily as was supposed, and it has now been 
determined to bring out the whole project honestly in the face 
of day. We are warned that nothing less is in view than the 
compulsory substitution of the French coinage, weights, and 
measures for the familiar and time-honoured modes of reckon- 
ing which are inextricably mixed up with our history, our 
literature, our ways of business, our scale of prices, our daily 
habits of life, and our expenditure. The use of the metric 
system is already permitted, but, as nobody apparently is will- 
ing to adopt it, it is proposed that henceforth it shail be en- 
forced by law, with the addition of a decimal coinage. 


Before considering the disadvantages of the change, let us 
look at the benefits which we are told to expect from it. The 
speeches of Sir J. Lussock and Dr. Farr were in a great mea- 
sure beside the question, for they were mainly directed to prove 
the desirableness, which we are not concerned to contest, of 
having a uniform system of coinage, weights, and measures 
throughout the world. It would also be a great advantage if all 
the world spoke the same language; but there are as yet no 
philosophers sufliciently advanced to propose that French 
should be substituted for English as the vernacular of the 
country. It would, no doubt, be a convenience to merchants 
and bankers who have accounts with foreigners to be 
spared the trouble of converting their bills into foreign 
denominations and vice versd, although the fluctuation of 
exchanges would still remain. Statisticians would also find 
their calculations simplified if the same system of notation 
prevailed among all civilized nations. Sir J. Lussock (who 
was not, however, prepared to say that the metric system 
was in all respects the best) and Dr. Farr had perhaps some 
reason for recommending the change from their own profes- 
sional points of view. If it were adopted, Sir Joun could 
probably dispense with one or twoclerks, and Dr. Farr might 
now and then get tobedan hoursooner. We should certainly 
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be glad to promote the economical manrgement of foreign 
business in the City, and to secure to statistical philosophers 
the iull measure of repose to which their arduous labours 
entitle them ; but other people may also claim to some con- 
sideration. In point of fact, there is no law against com- 
puting by decimals if anybody chooses to resort to it; 
sums can be worked by decimals, and, with a little trouble, 
the results can be re-converted into common numeration, 
Atthe meeting it was urged that the metric system would be 
a boon to chemists; but it happensthat, as we once before had 
occasion toremark, this class would gain very little from the 
change, inasmuch as proportions only are concerned in 
chemistry, the actual quantities dealt with being a matter of 
indifference, and there is nothing to prevent a chemist from 
expressing proportions in decimals. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the agitators at the 
Mansion House did not take the slightest notice of the long 
series of reports of Committces and Commissions directed 
against their pet crofchet. Our present system of weights and 
measures is by no means perfect, and it is possible that 
improvements might also be suggested in our coinage. 
These are questions which may deserve further consideration ; 
but the arguments against an entire revolution of our coinage 
and weights and measures are altogether overwhelming. It 
must be remembered that this is not a subject on which the 
philosophers are on one side and the popwiace on the other. 
The metric mania has been condemned by the highest scien- 
tific authorities, including Professor Airy and the late Sir Joun 
Herscurt. The basis of the metric system is, as is well known, 
an absurd chimera—one of those foolish freaks of vanity which 
continually discredit the French among reasonable people. Sir 
JouN Herscuen has shown in his letters to the Zimes that, in 
point of fuct, our British system refers itself with quite as 
much arithmetical simplicity, through the medium of the inch, 
to the length of the earth’s polar axis (a unit common to all 
nations), as the French system.does, through the medium of the 
metre, to the elliptic quadrant of a meridian passing through 
Paris (a unit peculiar to France). It also refers itself with 
more precision than the French to our standards of weight, 
capacity, and length. It would certainly be a great disadvan- 
tage to give up a system which admits readily of binary divi- 
sion. in the smaii afiairs of life, in retail trade, in house- 
keeping, and the “ petty cash ” of business, the facility afforded 
by the duodecimal system in this respect is very important; 
and if we look to the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, the convenience of the multitude must be set against the 
office expenses of wealthy bankers, and the occasional annoy- 
ance of statistical philosophers. It is somewhat singular that 
in the capital of the chief commercial country in the world it 
should be seriously proposed that we should give up our own 
system of reckoning im favour of that of another country much 
inferior to us in commercial standing. If there is to bea 
change, it might more reasonably be proposed that it should 
be on the other side. Sir J. Lusrock remarked that, if we 
could not induce other countries to adopt our system, it would 
be better for us to adopt theirs rather than be shut out from 
trading with them. We might admit the argument if there 
were any reason to suppose that we suffered from our singularity 
in this respect, but the Board of Trade Returns certainly do 
not indicate that we are at present “shut out” from com- 
mercial relations in any quarter. It is perhaps hardly worth 
while to speculate as to the compulsory establishment of the 
French system in this country, because we do not for a moment 
believe that such a course is practicable. Even if the army 
were employed to reinforce the constabulary, it is impossible 
to suppose that the great body of Englishmen, and still less 
that more resolute and conservative part of the population, 
Englishwomen, would allow themselves to be policed and 
dragooned into doing business in francs and centimes, metres 
and litres. Official calculations would be made in the new 
reckoning, various commercial firms would follow the example, 
and in the course of time, if the change were decreed, it might 
come into tolerably wide operation ; but at the very earliest 
this would not be untila generation had passed away. In the 
meantime the greatest confusion and discomfort would prevail; 
to many it would occasion serious loss, to some even ruin. 
We have only to reflect on the extent to which sixpences and 
shillings have become standards of price in all sorts of ways, 
for cabs, fees, periodicals, admission to places of amusement, 
and for all kinds of small articles in constant demand, in order 
to understand the revolution which would be created by the 
abolition of those familiar and indispensable coins. What had 
formerly cost sixpence would have to be reduced to fivepence, 
while articles at a shilling would perhaps be raised to fifteen- 
pence. On every side we should have disturbance and per- 
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‘plexity, and it is impossible to doubt that for a time domestic 
trade would be seriously injured. Even in France at the present 
day the people still cling to the old ways. Parisian waiters 
almost invariably reckon by sous instead of centimes; and the 
absence of farthings, which are perhaps beneath the notice of 
capitalists and philosophers, is a serious loss to poor people. 
The disadvantages of a change would be certain and enormous, 
while the advantages would at the best be petty and equivocal. 
The fanatical zeal of the advocates of the metric system 


appears to have infected the Educational Committee of the | 


Privy Council. Under the latest edition of the Code, this 
system has been made an obligatory subject of examination in 
elementary schools. It is directed that a chart of the system— 
a most formidable-looking document, as we can attest from 
actual inspection—shall be exhibited on the walls; and children 
who are still struggling with the elements of arithmetic are 
required to meditate upon “ the advantages to be gained from 
“ uniformity in the method of forming multiples and sub- 
“ multiples of the unit.” The disturbing effect which, accord- 
ing to the old doggrel of the school-room, fractions are 
supposed to exercise on the youthful mind will thus be 
introduced at an earlier period and considerably intensified. It 
is not quite fair, either to the children or the public, that the 
time of the former should be ocoupied in learning what will 
in all probability never be of any practical use to them, espe- 
cially while there is so much difficulty in getting them taught 
really essential and important things. The sham simplicity 
and superficial clearness of the metric system may have, at 
first sight, a plausible appearance; but the more thoroughly 
the subject is examined the stronger will be the conviction 
that our own system is superior to the French both in theory 
and practice, and that any defects which may belong to it can 
be repaired without sweeping it away altogether. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


Wwe have quoted at full length, because we know not how to 
¥ condense, the title of a singular Association which has 
suddenly burst upon the world at Manchester. We are not a 
little puzzled to understand the objects which it proposes to itself, 
and the means by which it hopes to carry them out. We imagine, 
vaguely enough, that it is intended to be some kind of dim reflec- 
tion of that lively body, the Social Science Association; and we 
may surmise that it is intended to provide a more orthodox rival 
to a Society which rather piques itself upon a philosophical supe- 
riority to all forms of creed. In order to arrive at some more 
distinct estimate of its purposes, we may look into its composition 
and glance at the series of Resolutions which were passed at 
its first meeting. The gentlemen who “took part in the pro- 
ceedings””—for the League does not appear to have assumed 
sufficient consistency to provide itself with a Council or a Com- 
mittee—included the Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. W. B. Pope, 
tutor of a Wesleyan College, the Rey. Canon Bardsley, the Princi- 
pal of Owen’s College, and the Rev. Dr. Fraser, a Presbyterian 
minister. Its leaders, therefore, would appear to be Low Churchmen 
and Dissenters. Their aim is apparently to promote that desire fora 
wider union which must be felt by all sincere Christians, but which 
has generally been expressed most strongly by members of the 
opposite party in the Church. The first Resolution, which, like the 
others, is intolerably wordy, expresses this sentiment. It says 
that “the first condition of national morals is the unity of the 
Church of Christ, and, as this unity consists, not in uniformity, 
nor in the fusion of denominations, but in the recognition of each 
other as fellow-Churchwen, by the members of all Evangelical 
Churches, therefore it is a pri duty of all such fellow- 
Churchmen publicly to recognize each other.” This isa very queer 
statement. The unity of the Church is compatible, it appears, 
with the Church being split up into any number of sects, so long 
as two conditions are observed. The first is, that the sects must 
be “Evangelical,” whatever that means; and the second, that 
they must “ recognize” each other. That word “recognize” is a 
terrible puzzle to many people, as we have learnt from the discus- 
sions about the wickedness of “ recognizing” vice by making laws 
in restraint of it. In this case it has probably been selected as 
indicating the very lowest degree of common feeling by which 
any body—if that which is really an aggregate of competing bodies 
can be called by such a name—can possibly be bound together. The 
bond of Christian unity, when it is neither to be a common belief nor 
& common government, but a mutual recognition, will certainly not 
beirksome. Dr. Payne Smith seems, however, to have thrown some 
light upon the subject by a speech of which we regret that we 
ve @ very imperfect report. He observed that the establish- 
ment of the right of dissent was one of the greatest gains that had 
ever been made to the Christian Church, Noone certainly will re- 
— necessary siep towards complete toleration ; but Dr. Payne 
’s reason was peculiar. At present, he said, “the truth was 
much wider than the mind of any one of them could well stretch 
to.” Perhaps the time would come, in this world or the next, 
when our minds would be sufficiently enlarged for the reception of 


all truth, but at present the various denominations are usefal 
because each denomination holds one truth more fully than others. 
This is really as grotesque a view as we have often encountered. 
The Christian faith, it seems, resembles patterns which are so 
big that it takes two, or indeed a dozen, men to display them. 
‘e remember a story of a school where the boys were im the 
habit of eran | the Creed in a certain order ; a strange examiner 
coming one day found that a most important article of faith was 
omitted, and on inquiring the reason was told, “ Please, sir, the 
boy who believes in that Person isn’t here .’ On the 
same principle Dr. Smith appears to think that by putting 
| together, say, a Baptist, an Independent, a Presbyterian, a San- 
' demanian, and a Giakae. you may get a ete of 
, dogmatic belief. There is one obvious difficulty. It is fre- 
| quently proposed to aim at the attainment of unity by believi 
| only that part of the Christian dogma which is common to 
| sects; but nobody ever before re to attain it by. jini 
| all their distinctive tenets—and for the obvious reason that the 
tenets are apt to be contradictory. One cannot believe at the 
same time that infant baptism is of Divine authority and that it 
is a human corruption. However, Dr. Payne Smith may, for 
aught we lmow, have explained himself in some more intelli 


manner. 

The second Resolution, proposed by a Wesle was that, as 
“ the second condition of ” was ofa 
“ higher law of. life,” the Christian Churches were bound to unite 
for the “ creation of a science of Christian morals.” A Presby- 
terian then moved that “ all Catholic Churchmen” ought te 
“concert operations.” A Baptist moved that the principles ef 
“ systematic beneficence ” ought to be recognized gana 
Churches in the ‘‘dispensation of their wealth.” is was the 
“fourth condition of national morals”; and the last spealer, az 
Independent, then moved that, as “the highest and finest condition 
of national morals ” was the influence of divine grace, the Churches 
ought to “ unite their supplications, as well as their counsels and 
operations.” ‘Fhe meeting here separated, apparently under the 
conviction that it had been doing something for the promotion of 
Christianity and civilization. 

We contess that our own state of mind is pretty much what it 
‘was first reading the title of this singular League—one, 5 
of profound bewilderment. The Resolutions have that terri 
flow of language which is probably used in the vain hope of con- 
cealing from those who as much as from those who hear, 
that they really don’t themselves know what they would be at. 
So far as the meeting indicates.a vague but amiable desire for the 
conciliation of hostile sects, we have not a word to say against it; 
but we should like to ask the Dean of Canterbury and his more 
sensible supporters whether they really believe that they are 
likely to promote anything beyond a preposterous growth of 
platitudes. Some modern Leagues have been found very useful in 
influencing the votes of the House of Commons; and there were 
Leagues in old times that have left their mark upon history. But 
nothing more ludicrous has often entered into the minds of mez 
than the notion of using the modern League—the machinery, that 
is, for getting a number of popular speakers on to a platform and 
evoking “loud cheers”—in order to do the work of the old 
Leagues, which rested on the enthusiastic devotion of zexlots or 
fanatics, eager to force a new ideal upon the world. Dr. Payne 
Smith has before him a task from which the old Covenanters, 
or the followers of Ignatius Loyola, might have shrunk in 
dismay ; and he proposes to accomplish it by inducing a number 
of Dissenting ministers and Evangelical clergymen to indulge in 
periodical speech-making. It is possible, indeed, that he really 
expects nothing more than to promote a few friendly meetings 
between Churchmen and Dissenters. If so, the ree of the 
Resolutions is of an amazingly “ mouth-filling” order. What, for ~ 
example, does the League mean by proposing that Christian 
Churches should unite to form a “ Science of Christian Morals” ? 
We were always under the impression that it was the special boast 
of Christian advocates that our religion provided a pertect system 
of morality, enforced. by the highest sanctions, and absolutely 
free from impurity. What is it that the Christian Churches are 
invited todo? Are they to add a new set of laws to the existing 
code, or are they to discuss questions as to the rival claims of intuitive 
and utilitarian systems of ethics? The Resolution states that the 
“ higher law of life is only possible to be accepted after it has been 
discussed and formulated by the best minds in all parts of the 
Church.” What does this mean? Cannot we decide that it is 
our duty to love our neighbour until the propriety ef such 
a course has been discussed by Dr. Payne Smith and the Rev. 
Dr. Fraser? Are we not to accept the “ higher law ” till a Reso- 
lution has been passed in its favour at some Council elected by the 
Evangelical Churches—whatever they may be? Even if sucha 
Council should come to some conclusion on the subject, if ninety- 
nine of the members were in favour of one theory and one of ano- 
ther, what possible authority would such a decision possess ? Should 
we know anything more about the question than we knew before, 
or would any sensible man be in the smallest degree biassed in his 
opinions P When it is stated that it is not possible to accept the 
“higher law” till it has been “formulated” by the best minds, 
what are we to think of our unfortunate ancestors, or indeed of 
ourselves, who live before the formulation has been accomplished ? 
Have not they and we accepted some law, and are we fools for. having 
done so prematurely? Ought we to go on until the said formu- 
lation on the hypothesis that the so-called Christian. duties ave.all 
open questions? A set of equally puzzling questions arises when 
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we go to the other Resolutions. Christians, it is said, are to pray 
for grace; they are to dispense their wealth on principles of syste- 
matic beneficence ; they are to concert operations, as such concert is 
quite consistent with their independent existence. This is all very 
well; but surely we don’t want an Association to tell us that prayer 
for Divine assistance is a Christian duty, or that Christians are 
bound to be careful as to the employment of their property. 
Again, the third Resolution asserts what is obviously not the fact. 
Concert in operations ae a certain surrender of independence. 
If A and B promise to follow the same path, one of them, or both, 

ust give way more or less to the will of the other. If, however, 
we admit that different Churches may be wisely employed in 
combating the common enemy rather than competing with each 
other, it may be uite true, but the obvious moral is that Churches 
ought to unite. That is the one radical remedy for discord, and so 
long as there are sects there will be sectarian animosity, even 
though fifty Deans of Canterbury were to preach the necessity of 
union. 

We will venture to put the true state of the case, as it appears 
to us, a little more simply. A certain number of persons who 
eall themselves Evangelicals have remarked that other parts of 
the Church have derived strength by expressing the growing 
desire for unity. They wish to make use of the samecry. They 
find it difficult to do so, because they are split up into a 
number of fragments. However, they fancy that they can provide 
some new kind of cement by the modern machinery of public 
meetings. In order to have something to say, they a number 
of those — on which everybody can agree, because they 
mean nothing, and which have a quasi-philosophical air because 
they are composed of such very big words. But, in truth, they 
either ought to propose that the Association shall supplant the 
Christian Church as hitherto understood, or to admit that the 
Christian Church supplies all that they ask without any need of 
spouting or platforms. To do them justice, some of the persons 

resent seem to have come to this conclusion. A conference was 

eld after the meeting, and the Secretary explained that there was 
at present “no ascertained standard of morals in the Church.” 
Hereupon Dr. Fraser asked, very pertinently, what they had been 
doing during the last 1,8c0 years? The Secretary replied that 
the Church had been ail that time “ neglecting the gravest duty 
of its existence”—which is a conclusion hardly likely to be ac- 
eepted by many Deans, or indeed by many Christians. Even if 
the statement is true, we cannot but doubt whether Dr. Payne 
Smith’s Association is likely to do better than the Christian 
Church. We feel some sympathy with a Mr. Barber, who 
remarked that, though he had Seen listening all the evening, he 
confessed himself utterly unable to understand how it was in- 
tended to work the Society. We fear that we cannot help him. 


POLITICAL ALCOHOLISM. 


Fe? is admitted that Mr. Gladstone’s majority has been for some 
time declining both in numbers and enthusiasm, and there 
has been a good deal of curious, though somewhat superfluous, 
speculation as to the cause of this phenomenon. Mr. Gladstone 
himself has referred it to a fixed law of nature. All large majori- 
ties, he assures us, decline after a year or two, and the wonder is, 
not that his majority should have begun to fail off, but that this 
should not have happened soonerand morerapidly ; his is, infact, the 
first Liberal Government which has subsisted for three years with 
a large majority. This was perhaps the most cheerful view that 
could be taken under the circumstances. If a large majority is 
fatal to the longevity of Ministries, it is a fault which is continually 
being mended in the case of the present Administration. The ob- 
jection to the theory is that it is not historically exact. Lord 
iteesiiv’ second Government had, if not a large, at least a 
sufficient majority, and existed for six years; and Lord Palmer- 
ston, with the exception of the brief interregnum of Lord Derby’s 
Government, was in office from 1855 down to his death at the end 
of 1865. It is somewhat singular that Mr. Gladstone should 
have overlooked in his historical retrospect the existence of two 
Administrations which not only upset the theory of his defence, 
but help by the force of contrast to suggest a very obvious and 
simple explanation of the present condition of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Gladstone’s plight is no doubt due to a fixed law of nature, but 
not to the imaginary law which he invented for the occasion. The 
reason of the decay of his majority is to be found, not in its in- 
convenient largeness, but in the reckless and exhausting uses to 
which it has been applied. Mr. Gladstone insisted on putting 
the country through a course of treatment which involved 
much excitement and exaltation of spirit, and he must not 
wonder if the natural and inevitable period of reaction arrives 
at last. It is — a legitimate boast that a great deal 
has been accomplished in three years, and that it could not 
have been accomplished by any other treatment than that 
which Mr. Gladstone has pursued. Without stopping to inquire 
whether there was any necessity for pressing the pace in this 
manner, and whether the same results could not have been 
obtained more safely and effectually by less violent means, it may 
be remarked that in any case the process was exhausting, and that 
its consequences ought to have been foreseen. Mr. Gladstone 
chose to adopt a line of policy which could only be carried out by 
the profuse administration of political stimulants, and it is not 
surprising that there should at length be a general protest 


against the continuance of so dangerous a _-. Alcoholism 
may have its uses in politics as in medicine, but it constitutes a 
perilous and pernicious diet; and there is a general impression 
that it has already been carried somewhat too far. Borrowin 
the language of the recent Medical Declaration, it may be said 
that the inconsiderate prescription of political stimulants has given 
rise, in many instances, to the formation of intemperate habits (of 
which painful examples are to be found in the violent langua 
and revolutionary proposals of the more advanced section of the 
Liberal party); and that it is desirable that political leaders 
should exert their utmost influence to inculcate habits of great 
moderation in the use of exciting appeals to popular sentiment and 
assion. 

. A craving for political excitement, accompanied by a certain 
languor and depression, is the natural result of the course of treat- 
ment to which the country has been subjected. The divisions 
which exist in the Liberal party represent on the one hand the 
sulky irritation of those who have acquired a confirmed appetite 
for the drams to which they have lately been accustomed, and who 
resent the threatened withdrawal of them, and, on the other hand, 
the alarm which is entertained by more sober and steady politi- 
cians lest the administration of stimulants should settle down into 
a regular habit. A wise physician considers not only how he can 
most quickly cure disease, but what will be the subsequent effect 
of different methods of treatment on the constitution of his patient, 
Violent measures may be necessary on an emergency, but they 
should be followed by sedatives and repose. It may also happen 
that a doctor who, from his daring and determination in the use of 
heroic remedies, is especially serviceable at the critical moment of 
a desperate disorder, is not the best man to do the work of the 
ordinary family attendant, and to deal with the small ailments of 
everyday life. A weakness for heroic treatment is apt to become 
a dangerous passion. It has happened more than once that a 
skilful surgeon has been suspected of a predilection for amputation, 
just asa “ daring pilot in extremity ” has been accused of whistling 
for a wind :— 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 

He sought the storm ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
A bigoted faith in uniformity of practice is a familiar form of 
political delusion. It is dogmatically assumed that there can be 
only one good system of government, only one good type of states- 
manship, and that what is good once is good for ever and always. 
In point of fact, the excellence of a particular form of government, 
or of a particular school of statesmanship, depends altogether on 
the circumstances of the time, and what is good at one season may 
be almost necessarily bad at another. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the notion that gratitude for political services of a peculiar 
kind binds a country to submit, under altogether different circum- 
stances, to the administration of a statesman whose temperament 
and modes of action, however valuable previously, are quite unsuited 
to the new condition of affairs. Most people have had experience, 
at one time or another, of the utility of a prompt and stringent 
blister, but only a lunatic would think it a good idea to wear a 
blister habitually as part of his everyday apparel because it had 
once done him good when he was threatened with bronchitis. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish end was unquestionably a great achieve- 
ment, and it is natural that his admirers should point to it as a 
proof of his capacity for rousing public opinion, and carrying the 
country along with him ina great scheme of legislation which 
was to regenerate the world and put an end to all discord and un- 
pleasantness. Mr. Gladstone’s eet 2 in this way will be readily 
acknowledged, and it may even be admitted that there are perhaps 
occasions when a great effort cannot be made without recourse to 
stimulants. At the same time it is desirable that the inevitable 
consequences of this kind of excitement should be distinctly re- 
cognized. When the fit is off, qualms follow, and there is a 
tendency to recur to the dose on the slightest provocation. 

There are moments in the life of a nation, as of an individual, 
when the heroic treatment may be appropriate and necessary ; but, 
as a rule, something simpler and involving less strain on the 
nerves, less excitement at the time, and consequently less reaction 
afterwards, is more suitable to the ordinary course of affairs. It 
is the source at once of Mr. Gladstone’s strength and weakness 
that he has always a tremendous reason for the most ordinary bit 
of business. Of course it is a very good thing that the national 
debt should be kept down as far as possible; and there are a great 
many commonplace reasons, which are nevertheless very important, 
why this should be done, as, for example, that it keeps up our credit, 
and maintains a sound financial equilibrium. But when Mr. 
Gladstone a few years ago had a proposal of this kind to make, he 
was quite above such trivial observations. He discovered that in 
a few years all our coal would be used up, and it was indispensable 
that we should make a desperate effort to pay off the debt before 
the chief source of our wealth was exhausted. Again, there was 
a good deal to be said in favour of disestablishing the Irish Church 
and clearing up the muddle into which the land question had 
fallen, so as to give landlords and tenants a fresh start, with a 
clearer view of their relations to each other; only, of course, 
when these questions were looked at in a plain matter-of-fact 
way, doubts and difficulties sprang up, and it was by no means 
certain that mischief would not be done by meddling with them 
rashly and precipitately. Mr. Gladstone’s fervid rhetoric supplied 
the dram which dissipates scruples and inspires the mind with 

assionate resolution. It was proclaimed that the business on 
d was not a piece of ordinary legislation, but a message of 
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to Ireland, and the sealing of a bond of fraternal love and 
ete for the rest of time. Human nature was to become 
something quite different from what it was before, and Heaven 
and earth were to come a in a way which would anticipate 
the Millennium. The play has not exactly fulfilled the promises of 
the bill, and it is not one that there should be some disap- 
pointment in consequence. the thing had been done soberly 
and quietly it might perhaps have taken more time, but future 
difficulties would not have been created by a discrepancy between 
visionary expectations and small practical results. More would 
have been thought of the mouse if there had been no fevered 
dream of a brood of lions. There is a variation of Lord Mel- 
pourne’s “ Can’t you let it alone? ” which Lord Derby, followin, 
Lord Palmerston, seems disposed to adopt, and it is this—You ha 
better let matters alone unless you feel quite sure that you will do 
good by meddling with them; do not meddle more than is neces- 
sary, and do not expect too much from anything you do. Of 
course this is not the mood in which heroic things are done, but 
it happens to be the mood of the country at the present moment. 
Heroic legislation is on its trial, and before we have any more of 
it, it will be as well that we should wait and see what comes of 
it. The history of the Wexford estates, for example, during the 
next few years will throw a deal of light on the working of 
the Land Act, and the new relations which have been established 
between the Government and the tenants ye: vate ae the 
estates at a ntly extravagant prices. study of the party 
litics of the last ew ssn Geer that the alcoholism has not 
se exclusively on one side. There is now, however, a strong 
desire throughout the country that habits of political temperance 
should be cultivated. It is especially important that legisla- 
tion on social matters which may in any degree infringe on the 
liberty of individuals and the freedom of private contract should, 
to quote again from the doctors’ Declaration on a kindred subject, 
“be so framed as not to be interpreted as a sanction for excess, 
or necessarily for the continuance of its use when the occasion 


is past.” 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


hype seems to be a disposition on the part of some of the 
newspapers to resent, and even to repudiate, the well-known 
rule against the discussion of questions which have been submitted 
to the judgment of a Court of law. In theory, the right to publish 
reports of trials is still exercised on sufferance. The Judges are 
held to be supreme and absolute in their respective Courts, and it 
is assumed that they have power at any time to prohibit the pub- 
lication of reports, just as they have the power to exclude the 
public and to sit in private if they see fit. Practically, of course, 
the press is at liberty to report judicial proceedings as fully as it 
pleases, provided only that the reports are fair and accurate, and 
that they do not embody comments on pending questions. It is 
now contended that the right of reporting ought not to be even 
nominally a matter of sufferance, and that it ought to carry with 
it the further right to comment freely on the course of the pro- 
ceedings. The Judges of a previous generation would i gq. 
be even more amazed than shocked and horrified to find a Con- 
servative journalist demanding such untrammelled freedom, or, 
as they would consider it, license, for “‘the free press of a free 
State”; but we are afraid that it would only strengthen their 
conviction of the dangerous tendency of the concessions which 
were gradually obtained from them. It does not follow that, be- 
cause the Judges were in the wrong in attempting to suppress 
reports of trials, the newspapers should now be allowed to say 
anything they please in regard to what passes in the Courts of law. 
It is evident that the Tichborne case has been a sore trial to the 
patience of some of our contemporaries. They have suffered the 
agonies of Tantalus in the brimming wave which mocked his thirst. 
For months they have been, as it were, half buried in materials for 
the most thrilling articles, and yet have been debarred from turning 
their riches to account by fear of punishment for contempt of 
Court. An occasional attempt has been made to deal with the 
subject in a side way, but this indulgence has only sharpened the 
appetite which it failed to satisfy, and has imparted a more acute 
sense of the vexatious restraints of the law. If the trial had 
chanced to take place in America, the claimant, defendant, 
counsel, witnesses, and probably even the Judge and jury, would 
have been repeatedly interviewed, and every phase of the case 
would have been a. and unreservedly discussed in the news- 
papers. Perhaps it will not be ~*~ long before our own cheap 
press indulges in a similar license. It is apparently only the fear 
of the Judges which now keeps it in check, and already the experi- 
ment has been tried of dealing with criminal trials in a way which 
we imagine would not be permitted in a civil case. Not content 
with reporting in the usual manner the trials for murder which 
have just taken place at the Old Bailey, some of the morning 
journals have published at the same time a highly coloured descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the prisoners and the Court, interspersed 
with free comments on the tactics of counsel and the value of the 
evidence as each case was unfolded. One of the counsel is com- 
plimented on his “ dignified presence and deep impassioned voice,” 
another on his “ calm, lucid, and judicial” style of addressing the 
Court. It may be presumed that if the reporter happened not to 
be satisfied with the looks or behaviour of the bar, he would 
consider himself equally at liberty to express his opinion. It is 
noi desirable that the advocates who have to prosecute or defend 


risoners should be encouraged to regard themselves, or should 
a it to be supposed that they regard themselves, as pesteaiinins 
seeking popular applause. A dignified presence has not been 
vouchsafed to all even of the leading counsel at the Old Bai 
nor is the sort of oratory which is rece there invariably calm, luci 
and judicial. Ifa protest is to be made against personal criticism of 
this kind, perhaps it had better be made while the penny-a-liners are 
trying it on, for a beginning, in a complimentary vein. If counsel 
are to be puffed in the papers, they may perhaps expect, as the 
next step, to be applauded or hissed in Court. The question 
whether a barrister conducts his case judiciously obviously in- 
volves an opinion as to the merits of the case itself. To say, for 
example, as one of the newspapers did this week while a case was 
in progress, that Serjeant A., “ with the skill of a practised advo- 
cate, glided over” certain parts of the evidence, is as much as to 
say that this evidence was damaging to his client. It is difficult 
to imagine anything more injurious to the judicial temper of our 
Courts, of which we have hitherto had so much reason to be 
proud, than that the conduct of an important case should from day 
to day be made the subject of loose criticism by ignorant and irre- 
msible writers, who are chiefly anxious to produce smart sensa~ 
tional articles, and to administer “ eye-openers ” to their readers. 
One of the reporters who have this week been sent by their em- 
ployers todo the Old Bailey, remarks, with apparent regret, that, 
if English trials were conducted, as no doubt he thinks they ought 
to be, “with a view to sensational effects,’ the case for the 
prosecution against Mr. Watson would have concluded with the 
production of the box in which it is supposed that he had intended 
to conceal the body of his wife. There are indeed a great many 
effects of this kind which might be introduced. Why should not 
the body itself be exhibited, or, at least, a wax model of it? A 
hint might be taken from the Alsatian piece which is just now 
being — at one of the theatres; and, if the accused could 
not be brought, under the influence of mesmerism, to re-enact the 
incidents of his crime, the counsel for the prosecution might give 
their version of it with histrionic vividness. The reporter 
whom we have just quoted appears also to have been greatly dis- 
appointed that Serjeant Ballantine in another case addressed the 
jury “with a total absence of gesticulation.” If the Serjeant 
wishes to stand we!l with these critics, he should lose no time 
in putting himseif in the hands of Mr. Toole or Mr. Irving, and 
must take more pains with his gesticulation in future. It ie 
lamentable to think of the opportunities for dramatic display 
which are at present thrown away by a perverse adherence to old 
traditions of professional dignity and self-respect. A few months 
since, an American lawyer shot himself in Court with a revolver 
with which he was illustrating an incident of the case; and not 
long since, at a trial in Brussels, the carcase of a sheep was pro- 
duced to show the effects of gunshot wounds, while an expert in 
firearms went through an interesting performance illustrative of 
various forms of suicide and assassination. It may be admitted 
that at present our system of judicial procedure falls very far short 
of the melodramatic ideal which would satisfy the penny-a-liner. 
One result of getting up trials with an eye to striking effects 
would perhaps be to remove the difficulty which is sometimes 
experienced in procuring jurymen. A place in the ow in- 
stead of being dreaded and shunned as at present, would become 
an object of keen competition. The only danger would be that, 
if trials were made too attractive, enthusiasts who found it diffi- 
cult to obtain admission in any other way might be tempted into 
criminal courses for the sake of a good front seat when their 
own case came on. In the meantime, if the trials as they actu- 
ally take _— are tame and formal, the reporters do their best 
to atone for these deficiencies. The writers who are employed on 
this kind of work appear to have graduated in the “ penny awful ” 
school of fiction, and it may be admitted that their romances of 
the Old Bailey are quite as thrilling as Ada the Betrayed or 
Sixteen-String Jack. On the first day of what is called the 
Brighton Poisoning Case, Miss Edmunds sat for her portrait 
to a couple of these accomplished artists, or rather we 
should say the artists painted her portrait in their pecu- 
liar style, though whether from life or imagination it is im- 
possible to tell. It is quite clear that one at least of the 
pictures must have a good deal of imagination in it, since they 
are quite dissimilar. In one, Miss Edmunds is presented as a 
careworn, hard-featured woman of thirty-five, “ om decidedly 
plain” ; in the other, as “ young, bright, and not uncomely.” It 
is an old-fashioned principle of English justice that an accused 
person should be deemed innocent until proved to be guilty. The 
reporter who resented Miss Edmunds’s plainness seems to have 
been troubled by no qualms of this kind. He read her guilt in 
the expression of her countenance ; a summary process of judicial 
inquiry which, if it had been followed by the Court, might have 
saved a good deal of time, trouble, and expense. Occasionally, we 
are told, the prisoner “ smiled a saturnine smile.” It is in the 
lower features of her face that her character appeared to the 
writer to be most conspicuous, and the various features are 
minutely noted, in the form of an indictment—profile, irregular ; 
upper lip, long and convex; chin, straight, To » and cruel; 
lower jaw, I massive, and animal in-its development ; lips, 
loose and pendulous, and so on. The left side of the mouth, it is 
added, twists up with a sardonic, defiant determination. We 
have no doubt that there are people who relish this sort of 


trash, but it is strange that a journal with any pretensions to 
respectability should stoop to pander to such morbid and di 
ing tastes. 


It must be remembered that this description of 
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prisouer on trial for her life was published during the progress 
ef the ease, and it is difficule to understand what comes 
af the rule against comments on pending questions if a journalist 
ie allowed to excite prejudice against an accu person 
A depicting her as cel brutal, and sardonic, with just 
sort of features and expression which one might ex 
to find in a woman who had committed the crime imputed to 
her. It is quite certain that if anything approaching to this 
had. been said of either of the parties in a civil case, the Judge 
would at once have punished the offender; and it is difficult to 
understand why a rule which is deemed of so much importance in 
ivil eases should be infringed with impunity in criminal cases. 
It would be absurd, of course, to argue that judicial proceedings 


shouldibe wholly withdrawn from public comment ; but it appears | 


to be not unreasonable that comments should be forbidden on cases 
which are actually pending before the Courts of law. Neither 
Judges nor juries are infallible, and they are all the better for know- 
ing that the manner in which they discharge their duties will be 
elosely scanned and frankly criticized ; but criticism should at least 
be reserved until the case to which it applies has been finally con- 
eluded, A very good example of the confusion of mind which pre- 
rails on this subject is to be found in an article contending for the 
absolute freedom of the press to discuss matters which are under liti- 
gation. The writer quotes Lord Hatherley’s statement of the prin- 


ciple, when Vice-Chancellor, that “the rules which have been laid | 
down as to fair comments on matters of public interest and noto- | 


xiety do not extend to comments on matters still pending, waiting 
for argument and decision, which have a direct tendency towards 


directing and swaying the mind of the Court or jury by whom the | 


ease is to be determined.” 


speeches of counsel, the evidence of witnesses, and the remarks | 


But, asks the writer, do not the | 


| 


which are thrown in by the Judge tend to “sway the mind” of | 
those who read the reports in the papers, and why should “a | 


hard and fast line be drawn between what witnesses and advo- 
eates may say, and what journalists may write?” The answer 
to this question is so obvious that we are surprised the writer 


should have failed to see it. The reason why a line is drawn | 


between the public writers and the persons who are engaged 
im a judicial mquiry is simply that the latter are bound by 
eertain strict rules of procedure, while the former are not. An 
advocate who makes an assertion in Court is required to pro- 
duce evidence in support of it. The witnesses have the fear of 
eross-examination batore their eyes, and give evidence under the 
golemn responsibility of an oath. It is the Judge’s constant care, 
in which he is of course assisted by the counsel on either side, to 
prevent the admission of improper evidence. But an anonymous 
writer in a newspaper is under no such responsibilities; he may 
say anything he pleases, and though what he says may not be 
strictly untrue, it may, from the manner in which it is worded, 
convey a false i 


eounsel on each side will do their best for the interests of their 
sespective clients, and that the Judge is capable of preserving 
the discipline of the Court ; and it requires very little reflection to 
see that judicial proceedings could not be satisfactorily con- 
ducted on any other system. The absolute control of the 
Court over the whole course of the proceedings is indispensable ; and 
it is quite clear that journalists are not under the same restraint as 
witnesses and counsel. A sound and necessary rule may be un- 


wisely over-strained, or under exceptional circumstances may be | 


wisely suspended ; but it would perhaps be for the public advan- 
tage if the Judges, instead of relaxing their right to punish 
for contempt of Court, exercised it more strictly and cunsistently, 
by applying it to criminal as well as civil cases. 


FAMOUS PREACHERS. 

Fe noe are various methods by which the “ bubble reputation” 

is sought and obtained, and in the present day the preacher's 
mouth is certainly a commoner, if a less illustrious, source of fame 
than the cannon’s. That there are preachers, both English and 
foreign, who as fully deserve their reputation in the nineteenth 
eentury as the “ golden-mouthed ” Chrysostom did in the fourth, we 
are very far from denying ; and we doubt not that the results of their 
geal and eloquence are equally beneficial, though congregations at 
St. Paul’s or Notre-Dame do not clap their most telling periods, as 
%&. Chrysostom and St. Cyril were applauded, though by no means 
imvariably obeyed, by their enraptured hearers at Antioch, Alex- 
amdria, and Constantinople. It is, indeed, curious to observe how 
elese is the similarity, in points of detail, between ancient and 
modern preaching, though the stricter decorum of our own day 
kas banished, at least in the Chureh of England, all outward 
@emonstrations of approval from the sacred walls. Then, as now, 
the sermon was sometimes delivered from the altar steps, some- 
fimes from the ijya or pulpit; then, as now, shorthand-writers 
gagerly employed themselves in taking down notes of the discourses 
@f famous preachers, so that St. Gregory of Nazianzus especially 
addresses them in his farewell sermon at Constentinople, and at a 
Aster date Gaudentius of Brescia complained of their transcribing 
Im inaccurately. Then too,as now, sermons were sometimes, 

h rarely, read off entirely from notes or manuscript, as 
is so common in England, or committed to memory, like those 
«f Bourdaloue, Massillon, and the great French preachers gene- 
mally; sometimes delivered partly extempore, according to a — 
prepared; and sometimes altogether extempore. Thus 


impression, or may embody testimony which | 
would be rejected in a Court of law. It is assumed that the | 


St. Augustine tells us that his choice of subjects was cnodanty 
suggested by the passage of Scripture which the /ector had been 

ing, and St. Chrysostom speaks of something he witnessed on the 
way to church, or which occurred during divine service, suggesting 
the theme of his discourse, as when the lighting of lamps during 
his sermon had drawn off the attention of his audience. Very 
likely we might be able to trace an analogy in another respect 
also, if our means of information about those remote ages were as 
full as those supplied by the more various and voluminous litera- 
ture of the present day. But, asa matter of fact, only the dis- 
courses of really distinguished writers have come down to us, 
and there are no journals or biographies, or serials and newspapers, 
of the patristic era to enlighten us on the popular taste in the 
matter. But we know that even apostles anticipated the snare of 
“itching ears,” and it is more than probable that — 
preachers often won as cheap a reputation among the early Chris- 
tians.as among their descendants. 

How that reputation is sometimes acquired in our own day 
is to most educated men an insoluble enigma. That there are 
preachers who really deserve it we have already admitted, and 
there are some, it may be added, who deserve much more of 
it than they obtain; but it is not with these that we are con- 
cerned just now. Of all the forms of literary or quasi-literary 
charlatanism, it is hardly too much to say that there is none 
so conspicuous as that of the pulpit charlatan. If it has passed 
into a proverb, quantuli sapientid regitur mundus, we might 
with equal truth observe, guantuld eloguentid delectatur m c 
where, moreover, mundus does not stand only for what is some- 
what euphemistically described as “the religious world.” In 
the latter case, the problem is not so difficult to explain. Toa 
large section of religionists, “ preaching the Gospel” is the one 
great ordinance of Christianity, to the exclusion of prayer, sacra- 
ments, and perhaps some other things besides. And, as the late 
Dean Gaisford is reported to have spoken from the University 
pulpit of “taking into our favourable consideration the minor 
facts of the Gospel narrative,” it is only natural that persons 
whose one criterion of piety is the hearing of sermons should be 
willing to take into their favourable consideration the minor 
graces of the preacher who exerts so critical an influence on 
what they term their “eternal prospects.” It is both pleasanter 
and more amiable to believe that where the utile is 80 obvious 
and so important there is a flavour of the duce mixed with 
it. And hence, to a preacher who has hit on the true stand- 
ard of Evangelical orthodoxy much is both credited and_for- 
given. There is a story told of a candidate for ordination 
who, having displayed in his examination papers a blank igno- 
rance of the first rudiments of theology, was seriously rebuked 
by the Bishop for presuming to undertake the instruction of 
others in subjects-of which he knew so little, and was asked 
how he proposed to preach? The youthful aspirant, who was 
an Irishman, promptly replied, “Ah, my Lord, nothing can be 
easier: I guess I'm the boy to preach the saving truth of justi- 
fication by faith.” And it is extremely likely that if he had not 
very properly been refused ordination, his augury would have 
been justified by success. Another story, said to emanate from 
one of the most distinguished prelates on the Bench, has a similar 
bearing. He had set an ordination candidate to preach in his 
private chapel before himself and his chaplain. ‘I'he preacher, 
whose conception of the duties of his office was, like his Irish 
brother's, a very definite and somewhat narrow, one, began at 
once by dividing his hearers into the converted and the uncon- 
verted. “ Stop there,” said the Bishop; ‘in which class do you 
place me?” Nevertheless, commencing with this not very recon- 
dite classification is to many persons, like the blessed word Meso- 
potamia, very full of consolation, if it is not indeed a decisive 
criterion of a good or bad discourse. The orthodox twang is with 
many persons—especially if accompanied with a loud voice in the 
case of the uneducated, who are always apt to be deaf—the one 
secret of eloquence. ‘ Dear Mr. Spoutaway,”’ as the old woman 
remarked lovingly, “he goes to my heart; he gues through me.” 
And thus we may set down the preacher's agreement with the 
theological views of his hearers, particularly when those views are 
Evangelical, as one of the royal roads to reputation. It is always 
pleasant to have your own “doxy” emphatically endorsed by a 
person who speaks with authority, and not less so when the sanc- 
tion includes a sweeping condemnation of your neighbour's “ doxy ” 
for time and eternity. Still there are preachers and preachers 
even among the orthodox, and this is not the whole account of the 
matter. 

The Times is often full at the silly season with piteous com- 
plaints of the dulness and prolixity of sermons. And yet, consider- 
ing that there is no Act of Parliament, nor even any rule of the 
Church, except for the unconfirmed, to compel people to hear 
them, it is wonderful how few of the complainants ever dream of 
taking the remedy into their own hands. No doubt the devout 
female sex preponderates largely in many congregations, and there 
are preachers of the Rev. Charles Honeyman type who are at 
least as much indebted for their acceptable ministry to the skill of 
the hairdreszer and glover as to their own. Still this large-hearted 
tolerance, and more than tolerance, for the rhetoric of the et 
is by no means contined to devotees in petticoats. The long list of 
preachers published every Saturday by the daily papers must, 
Wwe suppose, be regulated by the law of supply and demand, yet 
certainly not a tithe of the names which ordinarily appear can 
make the slightest pretension to distinction of any kind; and 
the same remark applies to the copious reports of sermons 
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which on certain occasions, as, for instance, at Chri 
pverflow column after column of the newspapers. It is a 
dreary task to pick the needles out of the bundle of hay. What, 
then, is the secret of attraction? Often, no doubt, that the suc- 
cessful orator is ticketed, for the’fragrance of the pulpit, unlike 
the fragrance of the rose, is byno means independent of nomen- 
clature. Just as one man may steal a horse while another is 
condemned for looking over a hedge, so a titled talker of the 
yeriest twaddle may have crowds hanging on his pompous 

atitudes, each one of them as ready to swear to his eloquence as 
each of the five hundred spectators to swear that the monumental 
lion wagged its tail, while his less fortunate brother may discourse 
with the tongue of angels to empty benches. When a manisa 
“Right Reverend,” or a Monsignore, or even a Dean, not only 
does the mystical prefix cover a multitude of indubitable sins, 
but create a multitude of wholly non-existent virtues. Perhaps 
he has been lucky enough for some popular writer to have blown 
his trumpet, for some noble patron to have smiled upon him, or 
for him to have some connexion, real or supposed, with the 
aristocracy, and his fame is made. His fluent nothings are words 
of wisdom, and a sonorous voice reveals the music of eloquence in 
its loud metallic ring. Fama volat, and each fresh hearer swells 
the chorus of laudation; vires acguirit eundo. There are those 
of course who detect the imposture, but they hardly dare whisper 
the discovery under their breath, Not to every one is given 
the nerve of the Evangelical spinster who observed sorrowfully, 
when the preacher she had been listening to with rapture turned 
to the East for the ascription of glory at the end of his sermon, 
“T thought he had the gift of the Spirit, but alas, he has only the 

ift of the gab.” And so strong is the pressure of public opinion, 
or rather of vulgar error, that most people dare not even in 
thought rebel against it. Not to know the merits of the spoiled 
darling of the elect, who are also the élite—one of the chosen 
band advertised every Saturday in the Zimes, who adapt the 
gospel to the aristocracy—is to argue yourself unknown. It is safer 
to follow a multitude than to brave its frown. Populus vult decipi, 
and therefore decipiatw.. We know how fixed epithets, inse- 
parable as “rosy-fingered morn,” have become attached to great 
names in theological literature. There is the “judicious ” Hooker, 
the “imaginative ” Taylor, the “ brilliant” Hall, the “honest old” 
Burnet, the “ profound learning ” of Barrow, the “ strong sense” of 
South, the “ keen logic” of Chillingworth, and the like. It would 
not be more difficult to upset ~~ these established reputations 
than to dethrone a preacher who has once, by the caprice of fortune, 
been set up on his pedestal till the euléus of some newer idol con- 
signs him to oblivion. 

Meanwhile an anecdote, the authenticity of which we can 
guarantee, may serve to illustrate the critical value of newspaper 
encomiums on the pulpit, which are probably compiled much in 
the manner that schoolboys write—or in the good old days used 
to write—their Latin verses with the aid of the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum. A certain popular preacher had been advertised to appear 
on an important occasion, but, as it turned out, he was called else- 
where at the last moment, and the intended sermon was not 
delivered. Eloquent it might, or might not, have been if it had 
been preached, but, like the old tion on what would have 
happened if Abraham had really killed his son, the question must 
forever remain unsolved. However, next day a long account of the 
service at which the distinguished preacher was to have discoursed 
appeared in the newspapers, in which he was stated to have “ de- 
livered a most eloquent sermon.” Laudari a laudato viro may be 
a justifiable ground of satisfaction, but to be praised for your 
eloquence by those who have never heard it can only gratify a very 
voracious appetite for applause. And the misfortune is that, 
while incense is so freely offered to many who do not deserve it, 
there are preachers not mute, but inglorious, whose eloquence is 
wasted for want of the vates sacer. The fact is, that a really 
good sermon is neither an easy nor a very common achievement, 
and they are comparatively few who appreciate it. To reflect 
with blind fidelity the prevalent tone of religious sentiment, and 
elaborate a theology which is the merest microcosm of prevalent 
beliefs in your own particular circle, to display a gift of tongues 
not exactly Pentecostal, but which enables you to speak to all men 
—and more particularly to all women—in a language which they 
think they understand, these are the graces, combined with a fault- 
less attire, a serene self-possession, and a, let us say, seraphic smile, 
which ensure success. Originality of thought and genuine power 
of speech are essential ingredients of eloquence, but not of the 
average eloquence of the pulpit. 


MR. HARCOURT ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


EFERENCE has been made by Mr. Vernon Harcourt to the 

/ failure of the First Napoleon’s attempt to invade England, 
in order to show that apprehension of future invasion is unreason- 
thle. It is quite true, as Mr. Harcourt says, that Napoleon aban- 
joned this attempt in 1805, and it is also true that, having 
marched his army in September of that year from Boulogne to 
Ulm and Austerlitz, he did not march it back again. But if Mr. 
Harcourt advises this country to incur deliberately the danger to 
which it was unavoidably exposed in 1805, we can only say that 
his aon! of English history has led him to a strange conclusion, 
By good fortune assisting the patriotic devotion of its navy, this 
country escaped once from the imminent peril of invasion, and so 
‘tis asked to believe that it will escape always. Napoleon, when 


he planned his attack, was able to dispose of the naval 
both of France and Spain. He had one French fleet in Toulon 
and another in Brest, and the Spanish fleet lay in Cadiz, Ferrel, . 
and Carthagena. He ordered the Toulon fleet to:put to sea, joim 
the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, and:then sail to the West Indies. 
He hoped that Nelson, who commanded the English fleet in the 
Mediterranean, might be drawn after the combined fleet; and if 
its commander could give Nelson the slip, and return before him 
to Europe, he might join the other French fleet in Brest, over- 
power the Channel fleet of England, and give to Napoleon the 
“quinze jours” which, as he said, was all he wanted for his in- 
vasion. ‘This plan did up to a certain point sueceed, and it 
is difficult to believe that under a more vigorous ¢ommxin ler 
it might not have succeeded further. The Franco-Spanish 
fleet did get back to Europe before Nelson. It fell in with an 
English fleet under Sir Robert Calder, fought an indecisive action, 
and put into the Spanish port of Ferrol, instead of attempting te 
fulfil Napoleon’s design by appearing in the English Channel 
Hereupon Napoleon laid aside his plan for that year, and marched 
away his army. Evenif the French Admiral had acted with more 
resolution, Nelson was not very far behind him, and it is probalile 
that Cornwallis, who commanded the English fleet off Brest, could, 
with the help of Calder, have resisted the utmost power of the 
Franco-Spaniards until Nelson came to his assistance. The truth 
is that the combined fleet would have been unmanageably nume- 
rous, while the Enzlish would have compensated for inferiority in 
strength by unity of command and superior naval skill. 

But let any reader exercise his imagination upon the condition of 
England while Napoleon was waiting at Boulogne for his “ quinze 
jours.” lor many weeks uncertainty had prevailed as to the posi- 
tion of the Franco-Spanish fleet, and of Nelson who had gone in 
pursuit of it from Gibraltar to the West Indies. The Channel 
fleet under Cornwallis was keeping its usual station off Brest, where 
one French fleet was lying ready to come out as soon as another 
French fleet and a Spanish fleet should appear to help it. Mr. 
Harcourt says that the fleet of England, compared with the fleets 
of Europe that might be combined against it, is stronger now than” 
it was when it sufliced to baflle the calculations of Napoleon. 
Even if this assertion were true, the situation of affairs in 
August 1805 was in the highest degree critical; but it is 
not true. At that time we had proved by twelve yeurs 
of almost uninterrupted warfare what ourselves and our various 
enemies could do upon the sea, whereas at present nothing can be 
predicted of the result of a naval engagement, except that it would 
in all probability be speedily and heavily destructive. Even before 
the battle of Trafalgar this country had reached a height of 
maritime power which it may or not ever attain again, 
but from which it certainly is very distant now. The enthusia-m 
of the early days of the French Republic, which manned the 
Montagne and the Jacobin, had yielded to the steady courage of 
British sailors under Lord Howe. The obstinate valour of the 
Dutch could not prevent their obliteration as a naval power by 
Duncan. The Spaniards, with their large fleet of lofty ships, were 
over-matched in seamanship and ready audacity by Jervis, as they 
had been in bygone time by Drake and Hawkins. Lastly, when 
Napoleon had disciplined the vehement spirit of revolutionary 
France, the maritime ro ene of England was again and more 
decisively demonstrated by Nelson at the Nile. Mr. Harcourt seems 
to forget that, if we went into a naval war now, our Nelson would 
have to be discovered, and possibly might not be fortheoming 
upon research. He seems to forget also that, besides the seamen- 
actually in pay for the year which he selects for comparison with 
a recent year, the ports of England, after all those years of conflict, 
were full of sailors who had had experience of war, and whose 
services, if they did not volunteer upon an emergency, a press- 
gang would have made available. Besides, Mr. Harcourt should 
have remenibered that, at the time to which he refers, this country 
had a reserve of ships of war beyond those in commission, 
such as it has not now, and, looking at the rapid changes 
in naval architecture, is unlikely ever to have again. in 
the year 1805 there were in commission for sea service 
83 line-of-battle ships, and in ordinary 33, while the number of 
ships of the same class for harbour service was 39. It had beeu 
proved by twelve years’ experience that the loss of any of thes- 
ships either by wreck, accidental fire, or hostile force occurred so 
rarely as to be amply supplied by the new ships which were or ought 
to have been built. But some of the most powerful of modern ships 
are suspected to be unseaworthy, and nobody can calculate the de- 
structive force of torpedoes and other contrivances which may be 
employed in the next naval war. If, however, Mr. Harcourt in- 
tends to represent that the condition of the British navy at the 
period to which he refers was satisfactory, his own authorities 
would confute him. He recommends the naval estimates of 1802 
and 1803 to the attention of the “apostles of panic” of the pre- 
sent time. Let him look into James’s Naval History, which 
he has at hand, and he will find that that trustworthy 
author, referring to the number of ships that appear in his 
Annual Abstract as “built” at the beginning of 1805, says:— 
“Nothing can better demonstrate the exertions made by the new 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Melville) to recover the British 
navy from the low state into which it had previously fallen.” 
This, then, was the effect of the economy which Mr. Harcourt 
now proposes for our imitation. Let us remember what were the 
efforts by which men made up in those days tur the deficiency of 
material. Cornwallis maintained the blockade of Brest fur twenty- 
two months, including two boisterous winters. Nelson noted in 
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his diary of July 20, 1805, that he had not quitted his flagship 
until that day for two years wanting ten days. By such exertions 
of such men was Napoleor barely frustrated of his “ quinze jours.” 
We recommend to Mr. Harcourt’s particular attention Nelson’s 
own account of his intentions during the last few weeks of his long 
eruise. “I am thankful,” said he, “that the enemy has been 
driven from the West India Islands with so little loss to our 
country. I had made up my mind to great sacrifices, for I had 
determined, notwithstanding his vast superiority, to stop his career, 
and to put it out of his power to do any further mischief.” Be- 
cause our navy saved the country once from extreme peril, Mr. 
Harcourt wishes us to assume as prudent men, adopting a perma- 
nent line of policy, that it would be certain to do so at any future 
time. Swift, discoursing on an incident in the Acts of the 
Apostles, remarked that modern preachers, although inferior to 
St. Paul in the power of working miracles, did very far ~~ 
him in that of putting a to sleep. We think that Mr. Har- 
court is far more capable of lulling the country into false security 
than of finding the men or measures which would save it from 
such tremendous peril as it encountered in the nine months pre- 
eeding the battle of Trafalgar. 

It appears improbable that this country will ever again attain even 
that de of naval security against invasion which it reached in 
the beginning of 1805; but our fathers did not think that security 
sufficient to dispense with preparations for combating invaders upon 
the soil of England. Peace was made with France in 1802, and war 
broke out again next year. It may be true,as Mr. Harcourt says, that 
thera were no Volunteers in 1803, but there were half a million a 
few years later. An organization was gradually created by which 
an invader might have been successfully encountered ; but no such 
organization exists now, and it is to be feared that invasion would 
take place, if at all, before it could be created. “ We are told,” 
says Mr. Harcourt, “that it is a reasonably safe computation that 
some Power may throw 100,000 men on our shores when we 
least expect it.” There is no need to go the length of representing 
this computation as “reasonably sate”; if it is barely possible, 
that is enough to justify, and indeed demand, every practicable 
measure of precaution. Consider the enormous accumulation 
of valuable property in the Southern counties, and the cost 
of only a tre days of successful warfare with an invader 
in Kent and Sussex. We can only quote once more Lord 
Overstone’s words—“ It must never be.” Sectine at the matter 
merely as one of commercial prudence, and without regard to 
national honour, any reasonable rate of insurance ought to be 
eheerfully paid for the protection of the vast wealth of London. 
There is, indeed, one method of reducing the estimates of which 
Mr. Harcourt complains, and if Englishmen would prefer to serve 
their country in person rather than in purse, a defensive force 
might be created which would for ever banish from the minds of 
Continental strategists the notion of a campaign in England. Mr. 
Harcourt, however, instead of urging timely preparation, chooses 
to propagate the mischievous delusion that preparation may be 
wale after war has commenced. “ When the danger really came, 
the English people made ready to meet it. . . . There were no 
Volunteers on foot in 1802; in 1804 there was something like 

90,000. As the preparations of Napoleon progressed those of 

ngland grew.” If there were now in Europe an enemy of 
England as able and unrelenting as Napoleon was, he would desire 
nothing better than to see her imitate the example which Mr. 
Harcourt here produces for her guidance. He would make his 
—- quietly, and declare war when they were complete. 

f Mr. Harcourt imagines that the naval power of England, com- 
pared with the rest of Europe, is as great now as in 1803, we 
think that he must have read very imperfectly the books of his- 
tory from which he ee But, indeed, his own figures suffice 
for his refutation. He says that the number of line-of-battle 
ships in commission, which had been 100 in 1801, was reduced 
to 32 next year. ‘There were, therefore, 64 line-of-battle ships in 
ordinary which could have been sent to sea as quickly as crews 
could be found for them on any symptom of hostility being shown 
by France. And it was known exactly what each of these line- 
of-battle ships could do, which is more than can be said of the 
ex denen chien of which our fleet now consists. 

t pleases Mr. Harcourt to describe Antwerp as “the favourite 
bugbear of panic-mongers,” but it is hardly possible that he 
ean have failed to understand the important part which Antwerp 
played in the designs of Napoleon against England. Napoleon 
never abandoned the plan of invading England, but he postponed 
it to other plans; and he determined when he resumed it to render 
Antwerp a principal station of his invading fleet. “Nothing cer- 
tainly,” says Mr. James, “could exceed the eligibility of the 
situation he had selected.” The unfortunate expedition to 
Walcheren in 1809 was undertaken by the British Government 
in the hope of destroying the fleet and naval establishments which 
Napoleon had by that time created. The possession of Antwerp 
by a great military Power would in truth reduce this country to a 
condition like that under which it existed, and indeed flourished, 
during the years of Napoleon’s prosperity. The country was 
entitled to have, and had, the fullest contidence in its fleet, but 
nevertheless it was prepared any day to fight for existence on its 
own soil, Mr. Harcourt may easily inform himself as to the 
nature and extent of the preparations which were made to receive 
a French army in the Southern counties. The anxiety which co- 
exists with such preparations may have a valuable effect on national 
character, but it is not comfortable, nor does it facilitate the 
operations of productive industry. We do not doubt that Mr. 


Harcourt is correct in saying that “steam is on the side of the 
superior naval force.” But, looking to the demands of our trade 
and colonies, and to the possibility of intervention from the other - 
side of the Atlantic in houses complications, we have not, and 
are not likely soon to have, anything like the naval superiority 
which we had at the beginning of 1805, when this coun 
narrowly escaped invasion. The effect of Mr. Harcourt’s speeches 
and writings on English history will probably be to convince the 
public that he belongs to a party to which the honour of England 
cannot be safely trusted. 


PISA. 
as changes in the coast-line which on one side of the Italian 


peninsula in one sense destroyed, in another sense called into 
being, the renowned city of Ravenna, have on the other side 
dealt in nearly the same way with the no less renowned city of 
Pisa. Itis hard, perhaps impossible, to see the Hadriatic from 
the tower of St. Apollinaris in Classe, and it is but a faint glimpse 
of the Tyrrhenian sea which rewards the traveller who climbs the 
more famous tower of Pisa. It is hard, as we look on that slight 
streak in the distance, to call up the days, days spreading over a 
long series of ages, in which the city in which we stand was one 
of the great havens of Italy, nay, whenever political circumstances 
allowed, one of the great seafaring powers of the earth. Our first 
glimpses of the old Genes city set her before us as 
The proud mart of Pisa, 
Queen of the Western waves, 
Where ride Massalia’s triremes, 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves. 


And when ae of the local Rome had passed away, when 
her Empire had split up again into countless principalities and 
commonwealths, isa again appears, in the new birth of Italy, as 
one of those great maritime cities which disputed the dominion of 
the Mediterranean alike with the Saracen rovers of Spain and 
Africa and with the Czsars who still held the straits of the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont. Itis hard to believe that the thoroughly 
inland city on which we look down was once the rival of Venice 
and Genoa alike in naval warfare and in naval traffic. But Pisa, 
unlike Venice and Genoa, depended on ariver as the immediate 
highway for her fleets, and a river isa less trustworthy stay of 
naval power than either the open sea or the lagoon. The change 
in the coast doomed Ravenna to final insignificance; but it gave 
her first a moment of unrivalled greatness. To Pisa it caused a 
gradual fall from the height of power and glory to the most bitter 
form of bondage. The rival of Venice and Genoa became the 
subject ns of inland Florence. But there is a cycle in human 
things. New modes of communication are opened by the dis- - 
coveries of modern skill, and, as new cities rise, old ones sometimes 
rise again. Pisa, shorn for ages of her traffic by sea, looks forward, 
under the development of the Italian railway system, to become 
one of the great centres of communication by land. She looks to 
reap at last the reward of her ten years’ struggle, and she trusts that 
this new tide in the affairs of men may again raise her above the 
city which was once her local tyrant, and to which she has had so 
lon ” look up, as first her provincial and then her national 
capital. 

he great architectural works which now form the chief glory 
of Pisa are closely connected with the early history and the early 
triumphs of the commonwealth. The great metropolitan church, 
the noblest pile reared by the native art of Italy, is emphatically 
a trophy of the warfare to which Pisa owed her ancient glory. 
The foundations of the mighty Duomo were laid out of treasures 
won in naval warfare with the Saracen. To take in the position 
of Pisa in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the time when 
the city on the Arno stood forth as a great European Power, we 
must bear in mind how completely the sea was up to that time 
the dominion of the two powers whose existence in European his- 
tory men are apt to forget. The Western Empire and the king- 
doms into which it split up were essentially land powers. They 
were like France under the elder Buonaparte, or like the new 
German Empire at this moment. Their rulers were lords of the 
mainland, but they were not lords of the sea, and there- 
fore they were not lords of the islands. The dominion of the 
Mediterranean was disputed between the Eastern Emperors and 
the various Saracenic powers which grew out of the division 
of the Caliphate. The great islands of Sicily and Crete obeyed 
alternately a Byzantine and a Mahometan master; they paid no 
homage to Rome, Pavia, or Aachen. It was the maritime common- 
wealths of Italy which first won for Western Christendom any 
share in the dominion of the great inland sea. Such at least was 
the work of Genoa and Pisa; Venice, the outpost of the Eastern 
Rome, can as yet hardly be looked on as part of Western Chris- 
tendom. And of the three we can hardly doubt as to giving to 
Pisa the highest place as a worker for the general interests of 
Europe. Pisa was in the eleventh century what Venice became 
long after, the bulwark of Christendom against the Moslem. 
No power took a more active share in the real crusades against 
the infidel, and Pisa, unlike Venice, was free from any share 
in that mock crusade which overthrew the Roman Empire 
of the East, and paved the way for the coming of the Ottoman 
into Europe. But Pisa, like the Christians of the far East and of 
the far West, was already a crusading power before crusades 
were preached to Western Christendom at large. The maritime 
commonwealth did what Emperors and Kings had failed to do, and 
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won back the great island of Sardinia from the Saracen. Within 
that her insular realm Pisa had Judges and even Kings to her 
vassals, and, when her episcopal church was raised to metropolitan 
rank, the land which she had won back for Christendom was 
fittingly made part of the new ecclesiastical province. With the 
Saracens of Spain, of Africa, and of Sicily the warfare of the 
Republic was never-ceasing, and it was a warfare in which the 
Republic had as offén to defend its own homes as to invade those 
of the misbelievers. The alternations of the struggle are well 
marked in the meagre entries of the national chronicle :— 

Anno 1005. “ Fuit capta Pisa a Saracenis.” 

Anno I “ Pisani devicerunt Saracenos ad Regium die Sancti Sixti.” 

Anno 1012. “ Stolus Saracenorum de Hispania venit Pisas et destruxit 
eas.” 
Later on, in 1035, 1050, and 1075 we read how Pisan fleets took 
Bona and what the chronicler is pleased to call Carthage, how 
they drove back a Saracen prince who had again established him- 
self in Sardinia, and how after each victory the loyal common- 
wealth—Ghibeline before Guelf and Ghibeline were heard of— 
dutifully sent the crown of the vanquished prince to the Emperor. 
At last, in 1063, we come to the a which most concerns us, 
an entry which os be read on the front of the pile whose 
foundation it records :— 


Anno 1063. “Pisani fuerunt Panormum et fractis catenis portus 
civitatem ipsam ceperunt, ibique sex naves ditissimas ceperunt, Saracenis 
plurimis interfectis, et combusserunt naves quinque; unam Pisas duxerunt 
mirabili thesauro plenam, de quo thesauro eodem anno majorem Pisanam 
ecclesiam incoeperunt.” 

These entries set before us the loftier character of the Pisan com- 
monwealth, at once maritime, crusading, and imperialist ; but they 
are mixed up with other entries pointing to the causes which in 
the end brought the commonwealth to its fall. Mixed up with 
the records of the great strife with the Infidel are the records of 
the local warfare by land with Lucca and by sea with Genoa. The 
never-ending rivalry with Genoa led in the thirteenth century to 
the two sea-fights of Meloria—the first where the Ghibeline com- 
monwealth made prey of the prelates bound for the Papal Council, 
the other that crushing overthrow in which history, as commonly 
read, sees the main cause of the downfall of the commonwealth. 
a single defeat, however overwhelming for the moment, 
would not have crushed Pisa for ever, had not physical causes 
already determined that maritime rule was to pass away from the 
city of the Arno. Be this as it may, the history of Pisa, when 
forced to struggle on as a purely inland Power, is a sad contrast to 
the earlier days of her naval greatness. One fearful tale, the tale 
of the most fearful doom which ever fell on convicted traitor, has 
made the name of Pisa and her Tower of Hunger familiar to ever 
ear. But the course of later Pisan history is on the whole a dull 
one. Pisa, like Venice, had been transferred, but, unlike Venice, 
not wholly by her own act, from the scene of her ancient glory to 
@ scene on which little glory was to be won by her. At one 
moment the stern tyrant of Lucca, at another the oppressed bond- 
slave of Florence, engulfed at last in the common humiliation of 
Medicean dominion, chosen on account of her desolation as the 
theatre of an Gicumenical Council, twice only do the fortunes of 
Pisa call forth any real interest or sympathy. The Ghibeline city, 
true to her old faith, wakes into life as the Cesar from Liizelburg, 
the last real restorer of the Empire, comes to do honour to her 
loyalty, and at last to lay his dust within her mighty temple. She 
wakes again to a yet truer life in her last struggle with the 
revived democracy of Florence, so zealous for freedom for herself, 
so chary of letting others share with her in the gift. But, at 
least after the death of Henry the Seventh, the old Pisan com- 
monwealth, the commonwealth which checked the advance of 
Saracen and Turk, the commonwealth which filled the East with 
her merchants and her warriors, and which raised as her trophies 
the noblest monuments of Italian skill, must be reckoned among 
the things which have passed away for ever. 


We have quoted the entry from one of the Pisan chronicles 
which assigns the beginning of the metropolitan church to the 
= 1063. Another chronicle, also in the great collection of 

uratori, places the date twenty-six years later. To a Northern 
inquirer the difference is of nu great consequence. In either case 
the building is contemporary with Durham; if we accept the 
earlier date, it is also contemporary with Eadward’s work at 
- Westminster and with Ealdwine’s work at Jarrow. In the 
history of art the difference made by the few years between 
Jarrow and Durham bridges over one of the greatest gaps on 
record. But, after all, Jarrow is a rude specimen of the style 
of which Pisa is the noblest monument, while Durham is the 
equal rival of Pisa in a distinct style. Asa group, the buildings 
ot Pisa are probably unrivalled in the wal Nothing can be 
more unlike the usual way in which the great churches of Con- 
tinental cities are crowded and jostled by inferior buildings than 
the broad space in which the four great ecclesiastical structures of 
Pisa, the Duomo, the Baptistery, the Campanile, and the Campo 
Santo, all stand close together, apart from all other buildings, 
= the wall of the city itself, in a corner of whose circuit the 
wonderful group is placed. But it is hardly more unlike the posi- 
tion of those Italian churches—Venice, of course, being the crown- 
irg example of all—in which it has evidently been sought to give 
effect to the building by making its front look out on a wide open 
piaza. At Venice indeed St. Mark’s is a mere appendage to the 
secular buildings of the commonwealth, the prytaneion which 
hallowed the home of its rulers. But even where the Duomo or 


other great church stands more independently than it does at 
Venice, there is not the same air of an ecclesiastical quarter which 
there is at Pisa. But, though we find at Pisa a distinct ecclesi- 
astical quarter, its feeling is as unlike as possible to that of an 
English cathedral close. In England the close is commonl 
something cut off from the city; in some cases the ~ itself is 
simply something which has grown up outside the close. At 
Pisa, though we are in an ecclesiastical quarter of the city, we 
still feel that we are within the city, that the great church and its 
satellites were the work and the possession of its citizens, and not 
the separate domain of an ecclesiastical prince. So unusual a site 
was beyond doubt chosen advisedly. ‘The metropolitan church 
was built on ground which had been occupied by a humbler 
church of St. Reparata; the original cathedral must therefore 
have stood on some other spot—most likely, as in most other cases, 
in the heart of the city. 

As a matter of mere style, of mere architectural detail, the 
Duomo of Pisa differs but little from the forms which we have 
already seen at Lucca. We must remember that the Duomo of 
Lucca was rising at the same time as the Duomo of Pisa, and that 
according to one account these two great works were begun in the 
same year. The original design of the Lucchese church has been 
lost among later additions and rebuildings. At Pisa, just as at 
Salisbury, though the west front must in actual age be many years 
later than the apse, we still see one design, the creation of one 
master mind, harmoniously carried out from one end of the 
building to the other. The name of the architect of Pisa is handed 
down to us as Busketus or Buschetto, and he must have been a man 
worthy to rank beside Iktinos and Anthemios, beside the designer 
of Spalato and the designer of Durham. His work shows that he 
had thoughtfully studied all the forms of architecture which had 
arisen in his age. His work was the trophy of victory in a land 
which Normans as well as Saracens were striving to free from the 

oke of the misbeliever ; it was the work of a city which rivalled 
Venice in its commercial intercourse with the East. Is it too 
much to think that the designer of the great church of Pisa drew 
ideas from each of so many enemies, rivals, and allies? The apse 
and the west front, if they stood at Lucca, would simply be re- 
marked as the greatest among many kindred works. But the 
ground plan and the design of the interior introduce us to some- 
thing which, in its fulness, has no parallel at Lucca, at Ravenna, or 
any other city. We see plainly the influence of the basilica, but 
we see no less plainly the influence of the domical churches of 
Constantinople and Venice; we see also, we venture to think, the 
influence of the mosques of Palermo, and of the churches, if not of 
Northern Europe, at least of Northern Italy. From the East came 
the central cupola, from the North we cannot but think came the 
spreading transepts; and these two features Buschetto strove to 
work into harmony with the central body, whose general design 
was to be that of the most gigantic of basilicas, but not without 
touches which must have come from a Northern source. St. Sophia, 
St. Vital, and St. Mark had no long-drawn nave; the basilicas 
had no central cupola; the church of Pisa was to have both. The 
attempt was not wholly successful. Nothing can be more glorious 
than the Pisan interior lying directly east and west; the long 
ranges of mighty columns, the double aisles, all leading on to the 
vast mosaic which looks down from over the high altar. The 
general effect is that of a basilica, the noblest of basilicas. But to 
this effect the cupola and the transepts are sacrificed; they are 
denied their proper prominence, while they have prominence 
enough to disturb in some degree the perfect basilican ideal. The 
architect was evidently afraid to break in on the direct eastern and 
western range by giving the cupola its proper support constructive 
and esthetical. We miss the four great lantern arches which 
should form a main feature in any church which has a central 
cupola or tower of any form. The cupola is, as it were, thrust in 
so as to interrupt the direct view as little as may be; its supports 
are thrown into the background ; its scale is insignificant, and 
instead of the round resting on the square, its form is that of an 
awkward ellipse. For the same reason, not to interrupt the direct 
range, perhaps also with some memory of the tribunes of St. Mark, 
the arcades are carried, though with some change of designs, 
across the openings of the transepts. The transepts are thus cut 
off from the main body of the building in a way which is most 
unusual, but which appears again, where we should not have looked 
for any special likeness to Pisa, in the two great churches of 
Strasburg. 

The Duomo then has some manifest faults; the architect had 
several conflicting ideas in his head, which it was hard to work 
into an harmonious whole. But the merits of the building far 
outshine its defects. The arcades are the very glory of the 
basilican idea. And they carry, what is not to be seen at Ravenna 
or Lucca, a real triforium. The form of a Northern triforium is here 
skilfully translated into Italian language, more skilfully than in 
those examples at Modena and Pavia which come actually nearer 
to the thing itself. The Northern triforium is here made flat; 
there is no recessing; ornament is sought for, in the Italian 
fashion, by alternation of colours. The arcades and triforium are 
worked well together; but the architect was less successful with 
his clerestory, which still remains disjointed, with a gap between 
itself and the triforium, just as we see over the es of the 
basilicas from which the triforium is absent. The double aisles, 
as ever, help to heighten the feeling of vastness and infinity. 
And, moreover, to bring their arches to the level of the main 
arcades, they are given the pointed form. Let no one think that 
this is a sign of approaching Gothic. The pointed form is here the 
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tribute of the vanquished Saracen, as in the triforium and the 
ts we have the contribution of the Norman ally. 

Such is the great church of Pisa, the glory of Italian Roman- 
esque. Strange to say, some of its faults are avoided ina smaller 
church essentially of the same type on the other side of the Arno, 
But the few moments that we have left we must give to the 
satellites which surround the Duomo. The lower stage of the 
baptistery is admirable work of the twelfth century; but the 
upper portion, which was not finished till late in the next age, 
suffers a good deal from the introduction of pseudo-Gothic detail. 
The campanile is far more satisfactory. It is perhaps more famous 
for the accident which has thrown it out of the perpendicular 
than from its own merits. Yet the tower of Pisa may claim to 
be the noblest tower of the Southern Romanesque. ‘The round 


form doubtless comes from Ravenna; but the Pisan tower is a | 


Ravenna tower glorified. At Ravenna, as in East-Anglia, the 
round form may have been adopted in order to avoid quoins in 
a building of brick or flint. At Pisa, as in Ireland, the torm was 
chosen out of deliberate preference. And the preference was a 
wise one. The square form could hardly have borne the endless 
ranges of arcade upon arcade whicl perfectly suit the shape of 
the Pisan campanile, and which make it one of the noblest works 
of human skill. 


| 
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zerland or to Belgium. The appeal to “the people” in those 
countries is made in what seems at first sight a most unobtru- 
sive manner. The clergy, to borrow a favourite phrase of the 
religious world in our own country, “ get hold ” of popular litera- 
ture. They desire to edit, or to direct “the redaction” of, the 
newspapers which circulate amongst the peasantry. They adopt, 
with a difference, the saying of Dr. Arnold, that he did not so 
much want religious books as secular books with a religious pur- 
pose. They publish a sort of literature which resembles, with 
some qualifications, the semi-secular branch of the business of the 
Religious Tract Society aud the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

There is one kind of book which seems to be a necessary of life 
to all Continental peoples—a calendar, almanac, or year-book, 
filled with pictures, stories, and weather predictions. very pro- 
vince, every canton, every town of moderate size has at least one 
calendar of its own. Some of these are of respectable character, 
and some of considerable age, as, for instance, the widely-circulated 
Lahrer Hiukenden Boten, which is in 1872 in its ‘72 Jahrgang,” 
and is sold both in Baden and German Switzerland. The earliest 
almanacs were not published for commercial men, but for clerics 
and husbandmen, and the foreign almanacs to this day retain the 


| original features of their earliest predecessors in the prominence 


The Campo Santo, the cloister which seems to have supplanted | 


an earlier one attached to the church itself, alone remains. 
specimen of the Italian Gothic we need hardly dwell upon it; nor 

o its painted decorations belong to our subject. But nowhere 
else in the Ghibeline city does the student of Imperial history 
find himself more thoroughly at home. In one walk is the 
statue which loyal Pisa reared in honour of the first Frederick, a 
witness, we must confess, which says more for their loyalty than 
for their artistic skill. The sculpture of the Imperial efligy 
at Pisa hardly ranks above that in which his enemies at Milan have 
recorded their triumphs over him. We turn to another walk, and 
there, a perfect contrast in its noble workmanship, is the effigy of 
the last Caesar who found a resting-place in Italian soil. Moved 
from its earlier place in the cathedral, the tomb of Henry the 
Seventh now fills a place in which the inquirer has to search care- 
fully for the Imperial monument among the records of the meaner 
dead. Our thoughts fly back to the last Imperial tomb on which we 
have gazed. The gap between Honorius and Henry of Liizelburg 
seems to us a wide one. In the eyes of Dante there was no gap, 
no break, between two lawful possessors of the throne of the 
world. Our thoughts may perhaps flit away from both to the 
true Imperial King of Italy, to the Karling Lewis, who sleeps 
at Milan. The gap is hardly filled up by an intermediate stage so 
unlike either, But it is in truth in contrasts of this kind that we 
best learn the strength of the abiding Imperial idea. The difference 
between Honorius, Lewis, and Henry seemed as nothing in the eyes 
of those who believed that the Roman Cesar, in whatever form, 
was God’s temporal Vicar upon earth. And to those who fail 
thoroughly to understand the full force and depth of that belief, 
how men were ready to spend and be spent for what seems to us 
the most shadowy of chimeras, medizval history must ever remain 
an utter blank. 


ULTRAMONTANIST ALMANACS. 


it is not to be expected that the Ultramontane clergy in Ger- 
many will submit very passively to the law which prohibits 
them from delivering eee sermons. Not only in Germany, 
but in Switzerland and Belgium, one sees in every bookshop the 
signs that religion, according to its latest Ultramontane exposi- 
tions, is fast becoming politics, and little but politics. Bishop Goss 
of Liverpool has lately declared Ultramontanism to be the only per- 
fect realization of Conservatism. In our “ Mug-house Clubs” of 
the time of George I.—to cite no later instances—we have had 
proof in England that obstructives as well as destructives can 
cast themselves at the feet of King Mob and invoke his brutal 

rotection. The Roman clergy abroad, having learned from the 
Seoniae that it is vain to put trust in princes, autocratical 
or constitutional, already throw out here and there a threat 
of turning themselves into demagogues. It is among the possi- 
bilities of the future that the kiss of peace may be exchanged 
between the leaders of the two anti-national forces in Europe— 
that Universal Republic which is to embrace every man it leaves 
unmurdered, and that Universal Roman Church which is to 
embrace every Christian it leaves unexcommunicated. Dr. Manning 
and Mr. Odger will walk arm-in-arm. 

The wonder is—and tono men can it have been a greater wonder 
than to the Ultramontane clergy themselves—that the States of 
Europe have tolerated the provocation and insult of these anti- 
national teacherssolong. ‘he Jesuits must have foreseen that the 
abuse of the pulpits of national churches to the purpose of exciting 
national disatiection must come to an end sooner or later. They 
have for some time been prepared for this end, and have arranged new 
workshops for their political business. ‘he Berlin Correspondent 
of the Daily News lately told us that the clergy “now contine 
themselves in the pulpit to reading a written sermon which may 
bear the scrutiny of the law; and they invite their flock to meet 
them at some private place in the evening, where they will ad- 
dress them in their capacity as citizens. Special societies are 
formed for this purpose, one in every parish ; and in larger places a 
little newspaper of their way of thinking is added.” This may be 
the case in some districts of Germany ; but it can scarcely be the 
Tule in every Catholic parish, nor does it extend to Catholic Swit- 
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| such as the Vetter Jakob of Zurich, and Der Pilger of Schati- 


they give to the Church Calendar and the Bauernregeln. The 
year-books of the Protestant German Cantons of Swijzerland, 


hausen, retain these features as rigidly as the two Calendars of 
monastic Einsiedeln, or the Ultramontane Christliche Hauskalender 
of Luzern, 

Since the promulgation of the two new articles of the faith— 
the Immaculate Conception and the Infallibility of the Pope—the 
Ultramontanists have extended the term “ rationalistic” until it 
embraces every species of popular literature which does not contain 
an implied or expressed acknowledgment of thesedogmas. At the 
same time they have extended the political phrase “atheistic 
socialism ” until it covers all political activity which has not as its 
open or secret end the maintenance of the Pope upon his temporal 
throne. A Jesuit in Cologne handed us one of their own pictorial 
annuals as “a counteraction to the rationalistic people’s literaturo 
of the age.” The only rationalistic annuals or calendars we have 
come across in the German language are the very few which do 
not print any Bauernregeln, those quaint and generally aucient 
weather predictions which indicate the character of the coming 
season from the character of some preceding Church holiday. , Our 
only wonder is that the Jesuits have not discovered a treasonable 
and rationalistic appeal to history in these Bauernregeln them- 
selves. For it is notorious—and it is perhaps some indication 
of their antiquity—that they all start their prognostications from 
the days of Saints canonized before the Reformation and the 
Council of Trent, even from such forgotten Saints as Urbanus, 
Processus, Martinianus, and Vincentius; while none of them take 
their cue for the weather from the days of such approved and oft- 
quoted Saints as Alphonsus Liguori, Rosa of Lima, or Ignatius 
Loyola, ‘ Mari Himmelfahrt,” which is medieval, sets many a 
farmer on the watch; but “ Mariaé Empfingniss,” which is so 
peculiarly modern and Papal, gives him no anxiety about his 
corn or wine in the coming year. 

We have now before us a pile of these popular counteractions 
to rationalism in German, Flemish, and French, collecte at the 
towns in Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium in which they are 
published. The Belgian—both French and Flemish—are on the 
whole inferior to the German and German-Swiss; they are smaller 
in size, poorer in their woudcuts, worse in their paper, and they 
make little cr no attempt at the comic element, literary and 
pictorial, which seems to be a necessary part of the German and 
Swiss year-book. A very short glance at the pages of these coun- 
teractive almanacs will go some way in explaining the anti- 
clerical excitement of the towns, and some of the pro-clerical and 
pro-Papal excitement of the country, in the nations for which 
they are published. The chief duty of a good man in 1872, 
according to the articles, stories, poems, and anecdotes which fill 
these year-books, is to be religious, Religion consists in honouring 
the Pope, believing the two new dogmas, opposing the Liberals, 
and respecting the Jesuits. The Véritable Al h populaire 
Liégeois actually makes the martyrdom of the late Archbisho 
Paris redound to the honour of Jesuitism :—“ Les bandits de la 
révolution,” out of their hatred to religion—that is, to the Pope— 
have murdered “I’archevéque et des péres Jésuites.” Switzer- 
land has suffered so much from the Jesuits that, although it 
is in many respects the most advanced and liberal of all Ger- 
manic nations, it will not allow a Jesuit as such to live with- 
in its limits. The old German Cantons have suffered the 
most severely; but although a Jesuit may not minister in the 
Stifcs-Kirche at Luzern, or in the beautiful St. Oswald’s in Zug, 
or in the historical abbey of Einsiedeln in Schwyz, it is plain 
enough that every belief and hope of Jesuitism can get into the 
houses of the peasantry under the covers of the Christliche Haus- 
Kalender of Luzern, of the Zuger Kalender, and of the two 
almanacs of Einsiedeln. Every Swiss who understands the 
splendid traditions and present noble position of his own nation, 
and who loves the Republic as well as his own Canton, whether 
he be Catholic or Protestant, sympathizes with Italy in the 
Italianizing of Rome. But this event is described at length for 
the Luzerners in their Hauskalender as the “ Raubzug der 
Italiener wider Rom”; and for the countless German-speaking 
pilgrims of Switzerland, Elsass, and all Germany who visit the 
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black image in Hinsiedeln, and buy the old calendar, it is related 
as in im September 1870.” 
The Neue Einsiedler Kalender has no Se article upon the 
Italian occupation ; but in its summarized “Geschichtskalender ” 
it marks September 20 with the sufficient hint, “ Einzug der 
Raubhorden Italiens in Rom.” The poor ill-clad women whom 
one sees packed so thickly on the steamboats on the Lake of 
Zurich, with their meagre bundles of clothing and food in their 
hands, on their way to Richterswyl, are taught to look upon the 
sufferings of “the Prisoner of the Vatican ” as a subject for their 
_own tears and prayers. ‘ 

The Luzern Kalender contains little else than glorifications of 
the Pope. Its longest articles are upon his “ Unfehlbarkeit,” his 
Canonizations of 1869, his dogma upon the Conception of the 
Virgin, and his sufferings as prisoner of the Vatican. There is 
an article upon the war between France and Germany; no 
almanac in German tongue would be complete without such 
an article; but is given, as “der Kalendermacher” admits, like a 
fable, for the sake of its moral, and the moral is that France was 
beaten because it — Liberalism to the Pope. The Jesuits 
jn the war of the Sonderbund have once stirred up the Luzerners 
against their Protestant fellow-Cantons. In the light of this recol- 
lection many a Swiss must read the “4th Hint” the Ultramon- 
tane calendar-maker gives to his-readers :— 

Warum kehrt sich die Wuth der Gottlosen alle Male geren die katholische 
Religion und Kirche? Wihrend die Synagogen derJuden und die Kirchen 
der verschiedenen Sekten unbehelligt bleiben, mussten die katholischen 
Tempel Pliinderung und Schiindung erfahren. Weiss etwa die Revolution, 
wissen ctwa die Sozialisten zwisehen Freund und Feind zu unterscheiden ? 


The same moral is presented in another form to the French- 
speaking almanac purchasers in Liége. Marshal Randon, as an 
eminent ‘vert, has a biography given him both in the new 
Einsiedeln and the Liége almanacs. In the former he stands as 
one amongst fourteen deceased celebrities; the editor, perhaps 
with some care for the deserved scientific and literary reputation 
of the Kloster of Einsiedeln, gives the Marshal as his companions 
such men as Gervinus and Sir John Herschel. The Liége bio- 
graphy of Randon is of greater length; it is made up of gushing 
anecdotal recollections from the private letter of a person who was 
present in Geneva at the Marshal’s death. The Pope, it seems, 
took much pleasure in thinking of Randon, and had a great desire 
to obtain his portrait. When he at last obtained one he wrote 
with his own hand underneath it, “Dominus det tibi gratiam ut 
sis mecum in eadem caritate.” The autograph was sent to the 
Marshal, who for five years would never allow the treasure to be 
separated from him. “ He carried it everywhere with him,” says 
the narrator, “ and when he had rendered up his beautiful soul to 
God, I saw it upon his funeral couch. The prayer of the Prisoner 
of the Vatican had been answered.” We must give two of the 
anecdotes of this “beautiful soul” in the original. The first 
runs thus :— 

Voici une particularité encore. En 1864 on me communiquait une lettre 

al au cardinal Antonelli. On m’a appelé clérical, moi, protestant. 
Je ne connais pas de terme plus béte dans la langue frangaise. Moi, clérical, 
ce que j’ai dit que, si j’ai le droit de garder ma vigne de la Céte-d’Or, le 
s a aussi bien que moi le droit de garder son pouvoir temporel. 
The second is better:— 

En 1866, aprés Sadowa, il voulait Ia guerre contre la Prasse. Napolvon 
lui dit : “ Attendons quelques années.” 

— Randon: “ Sire, dans six mois ce sera trop tard.” 

— Napoléon Ill: “Je veux laisser se former une grande nation pro- 
testante pour intimider tous les cléricaux qui me donnent la tablature. . . .” 

Et Sédan a été la vengeance de Dieu. 

The same doctrine about the fall of the Napoleonic dynasty is 
preached in Switzerland asin Belgium. One of the Winsiedeln 
calendar-makers is a kind of Zadkiel; like our English prophet, 
he prints a list of his “ fulfilled predictions.” In 1867 
Napoleon III. presented to the Mother of God in Linsiedeln a 
magnificent set of candlesticks, and with his gift he sent the 
following expression of his wishes:—“I desire that I and my 
children may be placed under the protection of the Holy Virgin.” 
The prophet of the Kinsiedeln calendar declared at that time, 
“ The French Cesar will remain under the Virgin’s protection so 
long as the Holy Father Pius IX. remains under his protection.” 
This prophecy, like so many of Zadkiel’s, is now fulfilled. 
“This man,” triumphantly says the writer to the peasants, 
“withdrew his hand from the support of the Pope, and at the 
same moment an invisible hand was withdrawn from the Emperor 
of the French. It is now with him, as it was earlier with his 
uncle and his model, the First Napoleon, who, from the moment 
of his ill-treatment (Misshandlung) of the Seventh Pius, was him- 
self doomed to captivity.” A man’s success in this world, the 
Swiss and Belgian peasantry are asked to believe, depends upon 
his devotion to the Pope. This will be hard for the busy Catholic 
Swiss to believe, who have daily before their eyes the contrast 
between Zurich and Zug, Luzern and Basel, Schaffhausen and 
Solothurn. 

The Allemans Gerief, an almanac of some hundred and forty 
pases, is published at Turnhout, in the province of Antwerp, and 

as a large circulation amongst the Flemish-speaking people. 
This almanac is otras, Pore as a piece of popular literature 
in the popular tongue. cepting the notices at the railway 
stations, the rapid English traveller on his way through Belgium 
to the Rhine or Switzerland meets with little of the actual 
language of the people he sees in the streets and the fields. The 
men of business who sit next him in the train are reading French 


newspapers, or speaking in French to one another, Yet in 
Flanders, as thoroughly as in Elsass, little more than the super- 
ficies of social life is French. In the cities of both countries, not 
only in Strasburg but in Bruges, one has but to stand still in the 
streets, and listen to the talk of the workmen, or of the children 
pouring forth from the schools, to realize that the substance 
and foundation of society is German. A Nottingham artisan who 
heard a mechanic in Bruges eall out to his father “Oude man!” 
would think that he was listening to his native English. An 
Englishman who has some knowledge of German will not find 
it difficult to hold a simple conversation with the poorer class 
in Ostend or Bruges. The Low Countries are in fact the 
natural bridge between England and Germany. Both the German 
and the Englishman will see something brotherly and homely in 
this rude little year-book for Flemish folk. We should like to 
quote, if it were not far too long, a dialogue headed “ Zoo zijn er,” 
on the danger of delaying use of the Sacraments until the hour of 
death, which begins thus :—“ Hij. Goeden morgen, buurvrouw ; 
is het waar wat ik gehoord heb? Zij. Helaas! maar al te waar.” 
But we will give, asa shorter specimen, the tale of the Englishman 
and his wife :— 

Tijdens een hevig gevecht tusschen de Franschen en Pruisen wandelde 
een Engelschman met zijne vrouw op eene gevaarlijke plaats. “ Harry,” 
riep de vrouw angstig, toen zij de kogels al snorrende voorbij zag vliegen, 
“lieve man, hier is het toch gevaarlijk.” “ In’t geheel niet,” hernam de 
man koeltges, “ dat zijn kogels van Franschen en Pruisen: die kunnen ons 
geen kwaad, dat gaat ons immers niet aan, wij behooren en onzijdig land.” 


The compiler of the Ailemans Gerief deserves great praise for his 
pains, Nevertheless, although its tongue is so agreeably and 
wholesomely national, its tone is throughout as anti-national and 
Ultramontane as the other year-books we have noticed. There is 
a special article on “slang” about “ De Jesuieten.” New names 
are found for the months, and these names show a peculiarly 
Jesuitical view of the year’s course. Thus March is not only 
“ Maart ” and “ Lente-maand,” but “St. Jozefsmaand,” and the 
1gth, St. Joseph’s Day, is marked with letters in size and shape 
granted to none of the Apostles’ days. May is not only “ Mei” 
and “Bloeimaand,” but “ Mariasmaand”; July is “St. Annas- 
maand”; August, “St. Joachimsmaand”; October, “ Roozen- 
kransmaand.” As some indication that these new names should 
be used in preference to the general or the popular names, they are 
printed in larger letters, and placed as titles to each month’s 
page, while the old worldly names are placed below them in 
smaller type. Extremes meet once more; and to a Quaker 
calendar, a Red Republican calendar, and a Positivist calendar, 
we may soon have to add a Jesuit and Ultramontanist calendar. 


NAPOLEON II. ON FRENCH AND GERMAN MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION. 

MITATING the example of his uncle, Napoleon ITT. occupied 
his enforced leisure during captivity in writing a book to ac- 
count for the fact that he was a captive. The frankness and 
honesty of the Note sur U Organisation militaire contrasts favour- 
ably, it must be admitted, with the unblushing but ingenious 
falsehoods of the famous Dlémoires de Ste.-Hélene. The uncle was 
in the habit of attributing his misfortunes to fate, to trenchery, to 
the incapacity of his subordinates—in short, to everything and 
everybody but himself. The nephew, unblinded by arrogance 
and accepting his reverses with more dignity, accuses nobody, 
save perhaps incidentally the Chamber of Deputies, but justly lays 
the blame on a defective organization unsuited to modern require- 
ments, and on a system which had become an anachronism. The 
tirst part of his book, which is devoted to a detailed account of the 
Prussian military system, contains nothing that is not already per- 
fectly familiar to the military student. The eighth chapter, how- 
ever, is so remarkable an essay on the comparative merits of French 
and Prussian military organization, that, coming as it does from 
such a pen, we are astonished that it bas met in the English 
ress with little more than a bare notification of its existence. 
Lhe Emperor sums up the principles upon which the Prussian 
system is founded in the following words:—L’égalité des 
charges et l’avancement par l'instruction.” In theory, it is ad- 


mitted by every one that the most shered duty of a citizen is tu 


serve his country. Among the ancient Romans this theory was 
strictly carried into practice. As the Emperor observes, wealth 
and birth had their responsibilities as well as their privileges, 
and the rich patrician was expected to set an example of civic 
and warlike virtues. In the palmy days of Rome no one could 
become a candidate for high office until he had taken part in ten 
campaigns. As in modern Prussia, so in ancient Rome, military 
service was viewed as an honour and a privilege, not as a mistor- 
tune or a personal tax. As long as these patriotic and noble ideas 
lasted Rome was invincible; as soon, however, as her chief 
citizens began to depute the defence of the State to slaves and 
foreign mercenaries decadence set in. Like the citizens of decay- 
ing Rome, those of all modern States, save North Germany, 
enervated by luxury, corrupted by a seltish love of gain or ease, 
have come to look upon military service as a hardship, and have 
shrunk from all patriotism which involves individual sacrifice. 
The result is that Prussia has beeome the most powerful military 
nation in the world. 

France has already suffered severely from her want of genuine 
patriotism ; who can tell when similar faults elsewhere may not 
meet with a similar punishment? One of the greatest elements 
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of Prussian military superiority is to be found in an admirable 
Staff. Prussia repudiates both the Chinese system of competi- 
tion which has found so much favour in England, but which 
never can discover those qualities whose presence it is above all 
desirable to ascertain, and the French system of educating officers 
from the beginning for a Staff Corps. Knowing well that 
theory and practice are the complements of each other, Staff 
officers are not taken from amongst the most book-learned, 
but from the most capable men in the army who have from time 
to time intervals of regimental duty. Though the War Academy 
affords an opportunity of proving absolute fitness for the Staff, the 
graduates have no claim to employment, which indeed is often 
given to ordinary regimental officers. France, on the contrary, up 
to 1869—since which date some improvements have been intro- 
duced—formed its Staff entirely from members of the Staff Corps. 
This Staff Corps was practically almost exclusively — of 
the best pupils from the Polytechnique and St.-Cyr. The con- 
sequence is, that French Staff officers are, as a rule, little more 
than mere theorists, and have no sympathy with, or practical 
knowledge of, the feelings and wants of the rest of the army. 

As regards military organization proper, though every considera- 
tion is paid in North Germany to private interests, the Head of 
the Confederation (the Emperor wrote before the Confederation 
had merged in the new German Empire) can in. case of neces- 
sity avail himself of the services of every man in: the country. 
The soldier passes only three years with the colours and five 
with the reserve, but even after that time the State still 
profits by his military training; whereas in France, when a 
soldier quits the active army, he ceases to be of any value to 
the country, and his years of training are altogether thrown 
away. Unfortunately for France there has long existed a great 
prejudice against trained and organized reserves, a prejudice 
encourage by a no less eminent authority than Marshal Soult. 
The Marshal declared that the best reserve was constituted by a 
large number of young men left at their homes, and subjected ia 
time of peace to no military training. The Emperor points out 
that this system might have answered formerly when other nations 

ssed no better organization than did the French, when rail- 
ways did not exist, and when plenty of time for preparation was 
available; but that in the face of present circumstances it 
is full of perils. We are fond of likening our Militia to the 
Landwehr, and the French, by some inexplicable mental pro- 
cess, found something analogous to that corps of veterans in 
the Garde Mobile; but the latter existed only on paper, and 
did not receive even a nominal training. It is a mere truism, 


but it is a truism which we scarcely even recognize, and from 
not acknowledging which the French have suffered severely, 
that to form an army it is not sufficient to order a certain number of 
regiments in garrison to assemble at a certain place on an = 


day. The Emperor combats this error, which requires, but cer- 
tainly does not merit, refutation. He shows that to pass from a 
state of peace to one of war is a most delicate and difficult 
operation. The difficulty has been, as we know, most successfully 
solved by the Prussians, and their success has been chiefly due to 
the system of decentralization which they have established. The 
Minister of War simply sends to each of the thirteen commanders 
of corps the order “ Mobilise,” and by these thirteen commanders 
the mobilisation is entirely executed. Every one knows what he 
has to do; no fresh instructions are required, and the corps com- 
mander merely circulates the Minister's order er | his sub- 
ordinates. Each corps -d’armée, division, brigade, and regiment 
is permanently quartered in the district whence its reserves, 
recruits, Landwehr, stores, train, &c., are to be drawn. The lists 
of reserves, recruits, and Landwehr are kept corrected up to date. 
All clothing, arms, and material of war are ready stored in the 
magazines of the different regiments or in the general magazines 
of the district. A permanent Committee at once provides the 
horses required. Every one knows his place and his work; the 
civil and military authorities work harmoniously together, and 
without the slightest jar or check the allotted task is performed, 
and the entire army corps, permanently organized, takes the field 
as one homogeneous body. At the same time depots are formed, 
a fresh local Staff is appointed, and the fortresses are placed in a 
state to undergo a siege. 

The contrast between this forethouglt, careful organization, 
and skilful division of labour, and the hurry, confusion, and 
delay which occur in France on the outbreak of a war, is very 
striking. The army once formed, only cadres and recruits re- 
main at the depéts, while the fortresses are left without gar- 
risons. In France, when war is decided on, not only general 
instructions, but also the minutest orders, are sent from Paris. In 
fact the Minister of War undertakes alone to accomplish that 
which in North Germany is the task of thirteen men. The 
process of bringing up regiments to their full strength is effected 
as follows:—The Minister of War sends orders to the comman- 
dants of the eighty-nine recruiting depdéts to call in all men on 
leave or belonging to the reserve. The commandants send to the 
36,000 mayors the names of the men summoned, accompanied by 
orders for the latter to join their depéts, which are scattered all 
over France. Forthwith all the roads and railways in the country 
are crowded with men proceeding to their depéts, which they subse- 
quently quit in order to join their regiments. Itis only when war is 
actually on the point of being declared that an attempt is made to 
organize an active army. The regiments to be assigned to the 

ifferent brigades, divisions, and corps d’armée are then for the first 
time designated. Then only are the artillery, engineers, and train 


distributed through the army, and then only are the general and 
Statf officers nominated. At the same time that all roads, rail- 
ways, and diligences are crowded with officers and men hasteni 
from all of the country to join their corps, the necessity arises 
for collecting, transporting, and distributing an enormous number 
of horses and a large quantity of material of war. The latter, 
instead of being stored in the different military districts, is kept 
in a few central magazines, and generally in Paris. Even what is 
actually at hand in the provinces cannot be issued without autho- 
rity from Paris—such is the baneful system of centralization which 
prevails. The want of method in transporting camp equipage, other 
stores, and provisions is so great that it reminds -one of the Bala- 
clava muddle. These stores are sent off by fractions, instead 
of by entire units, and the contents of each package not being 
marked on the outside, great accumulation and confusion take 
place at the railway stations, At Metz, we are told, there were 
“ mountains” of bales which had to be opened in order to ascer- 
tain their contents. The waggons of the train are massed in 
immense magazines and kept dismounted from their wheels, 
Consequently much time is lost in preparing them for the road. 
Then the large number of additional horses required are sent to 
remount depots without any reference to the number of men pre- 
sent at each to take charge of and use them. The result is that 
at some depéts there are plenty of men and few horses, at others 
an abundance of horses and scarcely any men. It may be imagined 
what confusion, labour, mistakes, and loss of time arise from such 
a system, or rather want of system. The Emperor happily likens 
the military administration of France to a machine of which all 
the parts, skilfully constructed, are kept separately in the work- 
shops. When it is required to set the machine in motion, it is 
nece to remount it entirely, from the simplest screw to the 
most complicated piece. In Germany, on the contrary, he says, 
the machine is all ready, and to put it in motion it is only neces- 
sary to bring water nt coal and to light the fire. 
an we not draw a profitable moral from this comparison? Is 

our machine of war put together, mounted, and requiring only 
water, fuel, and fire to setit in motion? Does it, in short, resemble 
the German or the French machine? We fear that the only 
possible answer to these questions is one which is —— but 
reassuring, or creditable to our administrative capacity. We possess 
no means of rapidly and efficiently expanding our regiments. Our 
small army reserves are scattered all over the country without 
reference to the quarters of the corps which they would be called 
upon to join. Our Militia and Volunteers are raw levies instead 
oi veteran troops like the Landwehr. Permanent brigades, 
divisions, and corps d’armée do not exist. The Staff and general 
officers would have to be nominated in ahurry. No provision 
has been made for the efficient garrisoning of our fortresses in the 
absence of the active army, or for filling up the gaps in the latter 
which are inevitable in a campaign. No arrangements exist for 
——- and distributing the additional horses which would 

e required. Our military waggons are little more than a sample. 
Stores, ammunition, arms, clothing, are all collected in one or 
two central arsenals. Worst of all, in England, as in France, 
scarcely a step could be taken which was not authorised by a 
Minister of War who labours under a disadvantage from which in 
France they are free, that he is a civilian, and necessarily ignorant 
of everything which he is officially bound to manage, control, 
and direct. It has been urged against the Emperor Napoleon 
that he ought to have published his views on military organization 
a little earlier. Had he done so, however, it is doubtful whether 
his subjects would have profited by his teaching. We have not only 
the advantage of learning the views of an able and perfectly com- 
petent writer on the subject, but have been warned by the sad 
experience of our French neighbours. We have had now more 
than a year to digest the lesson taught us by the late war, but as 
yet we have positively not taken one step towards converting an 
aggregate of tactical atoms into an organized army. Purchase, 
ensigns, and cornets have been abolished, but no single endeavour 
has been made to render us more fit for sudden war than we were 
twelve months ago, 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 


ing present Exhibition raises the important but not very 
difficult question of the responsibility incurred by the public 
display of spurious works. It is evident that responsibility must 
lie somewhere, but, in order to shift the burden to other shoulders, 
the following notice is prefixed to the Catalogue of the present 
year :— 

The names of the painters and the titles of the pictures are inserted by 
their owners. The members of the Royal Academy, while they consider 
themselves without authority to aiter these descriptions, cannot be in any 
way responsible for their authenticity, 

This doctrine of non-responsibility is untenable and pernicious ; 
partly because a false picture, after it has been exhibited in the 
Academy, gains a fictitious value—it would even sell for more in 
an auction-room—also because the exhibition of a spurious 
work is an injury to art and a perversion of truth; the public, 
instead of being guided aright, are misled. The paragraph 
we have quoted implies either an indifference to truth or an in- 
capacity to detect error; it reminds one of the common announce- 
ment that Railway Companies are not responsible for neglect 
of duty. That it is the duty of the Academy to form a judg- 
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ment on the genuineness of pictures offered to it for exhibition 
there can be no doubt, and certainly Academicians are not back- 
ward in the performance of invidious duties when it becomes a 

uestion of rejecting two or three thousand contributions from 
“outsiders.” It would appear that it is only in dealing with the 
dead that any delicacy or difficulty is felt. The notification 
now made for the first time may have been necessitated by the 
flagrant blunder of last year—the spurious Turner. Mr. Ruskin, 
without fear of the clamour of collectors or ayaa: was 
more outspoken than the Academy; the “Italy,” he declared, 
was not by Turner, nor even by an imitator of Turner acquainted 
with the essential qualities of the master. What renders the 
non-responsibility doctrine now announced still less intelligible 
and acceptable is that the Academy assigned to this spurious 
Turner the best place in the room. This year likewise fictitious 
pictures are well hung. We would suggest that the printed 
notice in the catalogue should contain the additional words:— 
“ Visitors will find copies, inferior replicas, and forgeries in 
central places near the eye; the Academy is not responsible, the 
public must judge for themselves.” 

We will begin our notices of the English school with Hogarth, 
its reputed father. ‘Captain Coram” (37) was just the figure 
for Hogarth; the shrewd, good-natured old captain, seated at a 
table with papers and the globe of a navigator beside him, de- 
manded vigour rather than refinement, resolute character rather 
than flowing line or easy grace. The rare merit of the picture is 
that here we see old Coram seated to the very life; no one can 
pass him by, so pointedly does he arrest attention. A more 
retiring, a less obtrusive or fussy man, would not have been so 
much in Hogarth’s way; his sitters always seem restless and 
fidgety ; they have none of the eternal repose, the imperturbable 
contemplation, pertaining to the ideal school. How Hogarth 
could lose himself and sink his subject is painfully seen in the 
notorious “ March of the Guards to Finchley ” (45). This satire 
on the military manceuvres against the Pretender violently dis- 

leased the King. George IL, in broken English, asked, “ Who 
is this Hogarth?” ‘A painter, my liege.” ‘“ Bainter! I hate 
bainting and boetry too. Neither the one nor the other ever did 
Does the vellow mean to laugh at my guards? What! 
a bainter burlesque a soldier! Take his trumpery out of my sight.” 
We forgive the King whenever we see the picture. This 
drunken saturnalia would be better suited to the descriptive pen 
than to the realistic pencil; the incidents are too coarse and 
revolting to be brought before the eye, neither is the work com- 
mended by the fine technical qualities found in many of the 
painter’s compositions, even when wit, merriment, or tragic in- 
cident might excuse the absence of supreme art. Hogarth, in the 
telling of a story, never failed of point, sequence, and complete- 
ness; his narratives are so clear that he who runs may read; and 
some portraits which we recall, such as that of Miss Rich, can 
scarcely be surpassed for delicate and transparent, facile and 
felicitous touch. 

Hogarth had his studio on one side of Leicester Fields, Reynolds 
on the other, and the styles of the two painters were equally oppo- 
site. Reynolds had pretty playfulness, quiet humour, was always 
void of offence, and never transgressed the limits of kindly feelin 
and good taste, as may be judged from “ Infancy ” (62), “ A Gir 
Leaning on Her Hand” (85), and the “Infant Academy” (47). 
Reynolds, moreover, Facer ger principles directly the reverse of 
those proclaimed by Hogarth ; instead of decrying the old masters, 
he adopted them as his models. Hogarth had the advantage in 
originality, invention, and dramatic action. Reynolds, in fact, 
put out his power in portraits, of which we have here some of the 
choicest, selected apparently to illustrate the President’s supreme 
felicity in the delineation of women and children. We miss his 
masculine, vigorous heads—such as those of Johnson, Baretti,Charles 
James Fox, Lord Thurlow, and Lord Mansfield. Instead, we are 
invited to admire the witching ways of “Nelly O’Brien” (81), 
the fresh beauty of the “ Young Lady Painted for Mr. Edmund 
Burke” (105), e grace and balanced line of the “ Jessamy Bride ” 
(109) the brilliant blue and pearly white of the “Lady in a 

lue Dress ” (50), the glorious colour, Rubens-like, golden as 
autumn, of the “ Portrait ‘of Miss Theophila Palmer reading 
Clarissa” (60). It is grievous to see what swift ruin has 
overtaken several of these _ pictures; around them 
hang portraits by Holbein, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyck, 
older by one or two hundred years, yet comparatively 
intact. One reason why many of our English works 
have so speedily perished is to be found in the reckless use of 
asphaltum, a tempting but untrustworthy pigment, save perhaps 
when firmly fixed in its _— by some varnish medium. Pictures 
in this collection by Newton, Wilkie, and Reynolds, together 
with a grand composition by Hilton in the National Gallery, are 
cracked and rotten, capealili in the shadows, where asphaltum 
has been loaded on to gain transparent depth and rich broad 
unison. Reynolds’s once lovely picture of “A Girl Leaning on 
Her Hand” (85) is worth examination as a sad example of the 
destruction inevitable from the adoption of unsound processes. 
The background is not so much like a picture canvas as like the 
pitched — of an old boat. The shadows of the face, too, are 
terribly broken by cracks; and yet, out from the wreck and ruin, peer 
the sunny features of this arch and elflike child, the lights remain- 
ing in contrast with the shadows, pure and translucent as when 
the paint first left the palette. Happily the gem of these 
Reynoldses, “ Nelly O’Brien” (81), has suffered less, The sun- 

on face and neck may have somewhat fled, and the colour 


on the lustrous satin petticoat may be a little faded, yet enough 
remains to show that this has been, and still is, one of the most 
brilliant and artistic portraits that ever left the easel. 

That Gainsborough and Romney were the rivals of Reynolds 
is easily accounted for by the works here collected. In Gallery V. 
are five portraits which prove that Gainsborough was unsurpassed 
in precise drawing of the human face, in fine impasto in flesh, in 
pre, 5, Sage and suggestiveness in accessories. Yet even when 
at his best, as in the portraits of “ Lady Boulby” (254), and the 
“Duchess of Montague ” (26 3) the artist was apt to be scratch: 
in execution and ch in colour. Romney, on the other han 
erred in opposite directions; his masses are to excess, 
his colours ruddy, his complexions are suspicious of rouge, his 
attitudes bespeak the stage. But an artist is deservedly popular 
who can produce a portrait so lovely, a picture so fascinating, 
as that of ‘‘ Miss Linley, Sister of Mrs. R. B, Sheridan” (1 35). 

Turner's several periods are re’ nted, excepting the last, when 
his art fell into delirium. We should assign a date between 1800 
and 180 5 to the sober-minded, solidly painted “ View on the 
Maes” (6). Then it was that Turner emulated Vandervelde, and 
resolved to become a great marine painter—which in fact he was, 
if not the very greatest. “Summer Evening” (22), full twenty, 
years later, —. in 1827, shows wholly different aims; ins 
of a crisp literal touch, the hand has become vacillating and 
tentative, even botchy; the artist strove after more than he could 
achieve by paint and brush; the outlines of the trees against 
the sunlit sky and the refulgent river are dissipated in thin air ;, 
the pictorial effect belongs to the artist’s atmospheric period. In 
any review we might have to take of Turner’s successive styles 
we could not follow precisely the dogmatic divisions of Mr. 
Ruskin, who, however, is the man above all others entitled to 
speak on the subject. The several manners of the painter are not 
invariably successiveasto time; on the contrary, the distinctive styles 
overlap and intermingle. “Mercury and Herse ” (131) is as early, 
as 1811, when the spell of mythology was upon the painter. This 

d composition is so close upon the ideal and symmetric manner 
of the Italians, that on first entering the room we were tempted: 
to exclaim, ‘“ What a magnificent Claude!” We soon found, 
however, that the work went far by jos the comparatively cir- 
cumscribed limits of the artist of Lorraine. One use of this 
stupendous scene seems to be to teach our living artists the omni- 
potence of “composition ”; art is inferior to nature, save in the 
supreme power of composition, which in its highest manifestations 
becomes creative. The habit of modern painters and critics is to 
ignore and decry the originative faculty which carried Turner 
far—possibly too far—from the circuit of commonplace. How 
perilous was the path on which he entered is but too well known, 
“Palestrina ; Composition” (11), though exhibited not later than 


1830, verges on extravagance. Any one acquainted with the 
actual site must be shocked at this t falsification of topo- 
graphy. Perhaps the greatest mistake Mr. Ruskin ever made was 


to proclaim Turner the most truthful of painters. It is obvious 
that “ Palestrina ” was but a theme which the artist chose in order 
to play his variations in line, his fantasies in colour. Turner, who 
was not master of metre, grammar, or spelling, ushered the com- 
osition into the Academy with these not quite comprehensible 
ines from the fictitious “ Fallacies of Hope” :— 
Or from yon mural rock, high-crown’d Preneste, 
Where, misdeeming of his strength, the Carthaginian stood, 
And marked, with eagle eye, Rome as his victim. 

Three painters here seen to advantage—Constable, Crome, and 
Cotman—are closely akin. They were natives of the Eastern 
Counties, and, like the soil of their birth, their pictures are of a flat, 
open, or copse-grown country; to them a mountain is unknown. 

ey severally went to nature without a theory or a prejudice; 
accordingly their works are as unmannered as nature; while living 
they were com mer decried, and now that they are dead they 
are superlatively extolled. Turner passed through their lowly 
stage of development, but, as we have seen, went beyond it; 
while Danby and Martin, soaring at once into the heavens, spurned 
the common ground which Constable, Crome, and Cotman so 
humbly trod. The most important landscape by Constable is 
“ Passing the Lock” (80) ; each touch is crisp and sparkling as 
when it left the brush ; we have seldom seen a picture in better 
condition. On the contrary, an equally characteristic work, the 
“ White Horse” (1 18), has been so rubbed, smoothed, and other- 
wise bedeviled by dealers and cleaners, that little of Constable is 
left, save in the region immediately round the white horse. “Old 
Crome ” was even less sophisticated than Constable ; nothing can 
be more simple, honest, and Berge seme than “ Minding Sheep 
on Mousehold Heath” (33). This art could have no great reach ; 
yet a picture which was sold for a few shillings in the market~ 
place of Norwich has been known to fetch more than a hundred 
pounds. By Cotman, also a Norfolk man, are two c i 
examples on “The Yare” (35, 261), the river which of 
rivers the painter was li ely to know the best. In direct op- 
position to this art, which had its habitat in the fens on the coast 
of the Wash, are Danby’s ideal landscapes, so remote from earth 
that they might almost have been painted in the moon. Yet 
“Calypso” (137) is very lovely. Sunsets thus sustained, yet sub- 
dued, have gone out of fashion ; landscapes thus reduced to unity of 
poetic conception are anachronisms in these naturalistic times. 

This year the Academy has hit i the happy and obvious 
thought of giving prominence to its deceased members. Accord- 
ingly, in addition to the Academicians already mentioned, appear 

ie, James Ward, Stothard, Newton, Hilton, Etty, Mulready, 
BS 
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and others, making a total of twenty-two. It is impossible 
within the space at our command to afford to the many interestin, 
works collected the notice they invite. Wilkie, Newton, an 
Mulready, the founders of what may be termed our Anglo-Dutch 
school, combine the manipulative perfection of the Dutch with the 
pictorial proprieties a by the English. Of eight examples, 
comprising Sir David’s changeful methods—his last high art 
failures excepted—the chief are the “ Letter of Introduction ” 
re 181 3) “ Blind Man’s Buff” (date 1812), and the “ Penny 

edding” (date 1818); the two last are from Buckingham 
Palace. Wilkie, especially in “ Blind Man’s Buff,” ——. his 
compositions according to the artful method of Ostade. In looking 
at these living, speaking studies of character we see the peculiar 
force of the proverb, within the sphere of art, “The child is 
father to the man.” Wilkie “ could paint before he could spell,” 
and while yet a youth in the Academy at Edinburgh he 
all his companions in comprehending the character 
of whatever he was set to draw.” In character these pictures are 
inimitable. 

Hilton and Etty have somewhat in common; each took colour 
as the centre of art creation. Imagination and passion, too, 
they held as ruling powers. Hilton’s “Ganymede” (36), sug- 
gested no doubt by Titian, we have always accepted as a gran 
conception; how boldly the figure floats, how daringly it flies, 
fearing no fall! Etty, audacious in colour, careless of form, is 
exalted by three master works—“ Pluto and Proserpine” (42), 
“Nymph and Satyrs” (30), and the “Triumph of Cleopatra ” 
(23). Like others in our English school, Etty fails only when 
brought into invidious comparison with Titian, Veronese, and the 
great original masters of Italy. Stothard’s “Canterbury Pil- 

ims” (174), one of three replicas of that most popular picture at 

igh Court, had, it is said, but a single defect—the want of age ; 
yet, though a modern work, it possesses a primitive simplicity, an 
untutored grace, which belong to all time. This and other works 
which we have noticed of deceased British painters do honour to 
the Academy. Over a period of one hundred years artists of dis- 
tinguished talent have followed on in unbroken succession; as one 

meration passes away, another, no less worthy, comes. This 

hibition shows that, though styles may change, art cannot die. 
The Academy has been indeed fortunate, for down to the present 
hour it can still boast of artists who carry on the good work of 
their fathers. 


REVIEWS. 


ZINCKE’S EGYPT OF THE PHARAOHS AND OF 
THE KEDIVE.* 


M® BARHAM ZINCKLP'S records and impressions of a tour 
in Egypt during the early months of last year are marked 
by freshness and originality of view rather than by depth of 
research or ripeness of critical knowledge. With a keen eye to 
the facts of nature and the salient features of life and manners, he 
unites an over-quickness of generalization, and his summary way 
of overleaping difficulties as often betrays him into error as it 
helps him to the discernment of truth. Whenever he sees 
simply with his own eyes, and limits his judgment to the sphere 
of direct and personal experience, he speaks like a man of rare 
powers of perception, with an intense love of nature in her various 
moods, and an intellectual nw gd broad and deep as the truth 
itself. The culture of a scholar underlying the instincts of a 

ilosophic inquirer suggests at every step points of analogy and 
relationship between the present and the past, and gives the charm 
of classical refinement to the workings of a robust and masculine 
intellect. It is in the special preparation needed for the task he 
has undertaken that he shows himself lacking. The cleverness 
which makes vivid and truthful pictures of the Egypt of the 
Khedivé is far removed from the lore which is needed to revive 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs. Egyptology, whether as a phase of 
science or of history, is not to be mastered offhand in the space of 
a few months’ flitting between the banks of the Nile. As he 
started for Egypt at a few hours’ notice, it did not occur to Mr. 
Zincke to take any books with him. Nor does he seem to us to 
have bestowed upon the subject, either beforehand or since, any- 
thing like the patient and critical study which was needed to 
war his crude suggestions, or to give weight to theories en- 

dered upon the spot. Itis not by the mere light of nature 

+ problems which for centuries have exercised the most 
critically trained intellects are to be disposed of. Nor are 
the enigmas of the Sphinx or the Great Pyramid in reality 
any easier to read in the = of the Egyptian sun than 
by the subdued light of a library. We have no manner 
of faith in the reputed virtue of inspiration on the spot, 
where the difficulty is as old as the literature of the world 
itself. Mr. Zincke came and saw and conquered, so he feels 
confident, the battle-field of ages. Who were the peters! 
is one of the standing — of ethnologers. “ What were 
their origin and affinities? ‘To what race or races of mankind did 
they belong? At what time, whence, and by what route did they 
enter Egypt?” It is comparatively easy to set aside as inconclusive 
or inadequate more than one answer which bars the way to Mr. 


bg of the Pharaohs and of the Kedivé. By F. Barham Zincke, 
Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinarv to the Queen, London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1871. 


Zincke’s own hypothesis. The Egyptian, though African by 
situation, had very little that could be regarded as African 
affinities. We cannot call him a child of the soil. He is 
at first sight more akin to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Arabian peninsula. But here too the resemblances are not great, 
Even that of language is far from conclusive. The complexions of 
the races differ. So far from there being any suspicion or tradi- 
tion of kindred, there was always deep antipathy between them, 
The religion of the Egyptian was totally unlike that of his 
neighbours; nay, it was thought by the Greeks identical with 
their own. “ Egyptian civilization neither descended the Nile from 
Ethiopia, nor did it ascend the river from the coast of the Delta.” 
Still it is not to be conceived indigenous. Can its origin have been 
Semitic? Here again no decisive affinities of language can be 
made out. Colour is rather adverse to the Semitic theory, the 
Egyptian being not so swarthy as the Arab, though darker than 
the Jew. As far as sculptures and paintings go, he seems to 
Mr. Zincke a cross between the Caucasian and the Ethiopian or 
modern Nubian. His organization by castes was totally opposed 
to Semitic freedom and equality, and his intensely ordered state 
rule to that of the family and the tribe. To the strict monotheism 
of the Semite the wide Pantheon of Egypt was an abomination, 
In their ideas of law no less contrariety existed. But if the 
Egyptians were neither African nor Semitic, what were they? 
There are not many alternatives to choose from in Mr. Zincke’s 
view :—“ The process soon arrives at a complete exhaustion. 
They must have been—there is no other possible race left—mainly 
Aryan ; that is, of the same race as ourselves.” IPfever Mr. Zincke 
has heard of the Mexican affinities so dear to rival ethno- 
logers of a fancy kind, he sweeps them contemptuously 
away, with all Lord Kingsborough’s gorgeous volumes to boot.. 
The great Turanian theory, based upon the building capacity 
and taste of old Egypt, finds no greater mercy with him. 
Semitic or Aryan? is the only question. If not one, therefore 
the other. There is no more antecedent improbability, he goes on 
to urge, in an Aryan wave having reached the Nile than in other 
waves having reached the Ganges or the Thames. That the 
Egyptians themselves had not the faintest trace either of a tra- 
dition or suspicion of the fact is no more than might have been 
expected from the analogous ignorance of denizens of the Thames 
or Ganges. ‘This only shows—which will explain much—that 
the migration took place at so remote a period, so long before the 
invention of letters, that we feel as if it might have resulted from 
some displacement or variation of the axis of our earth in the 
glacial epoch.” Of the precise weight of this negative portion 
of Mr. Zineke's argument we @o not attempt to judge. Nor 
as regards the more positive points which seem to him most 
plausible can we say that our judgment goes very closely with 
his own. It would never have occurred to us that there was any 
close resemblance in point of complexion between the Egyptian 
of the monuments and the Hindoo of our day. Again, in 
speaking of the Hindoo as “indubitably Aryan,” Mr. Zincke 
boldly sets aside or ignores those ethnological distinctions on 
which the whole system of castes in Hindostan depends for its 
origin. If all Hindoos are to be lumped together as Aryan, what 
becomes of that conquest of a more primitive race by a more 
civilized Northern stock which forms part of his argument else- 
where? In the matter of caste, indeed, he discerns a parallelism 
between Egypt and Hindostan which is not only far trom being 
borne out by what we know of the nature of the institution in 
the two countries, but which is strangely adverse to the date he 
assigns for the Aryan immigration into Africa, ‘This immigration 
he is disposed to carry back to some thirty thousand or so years 
ago—a fragment of a condition of things which bequeathed to 
Europe such enigmas as the Etruscans, the Finns, the Laps, and 
the Basques. <A later wave resulted in the formation of the 
Hindoo; as well as, by a westward outflow, of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Teutons. Are we to conceive the Aryans of this early date 
bringing with them the principle of caste, when “ the May 
Flowers of that old, old world were hauled up upon the beach, and 
the stout hearts that had crossed in them the Indian Ocean,” not 
having as yet, we presume, the caste horror of their descendants 
for the black water, “ prepared for their inland march across the 
desert hills to the great valley” ? 

We like Mr. Zincke when discoursing upon the t of 
the Khedivé much better than when straining at paradoxes 
touching the Egypt of the Pharaohs. ‘The impressions made 
upon his mind by the physical features, the climate, and the 
resulting singularity in social and mental traits of this exceptional 
country are vivid and just, though we do not see that they add 
much to what has been set down, to go no further than the 
present generation, by Lord Lindsay and Miss Martineau. In 
the chapter, “How in Egypt Nature affeeted Man,” the broad 
and permanent elements of influence, the desert, the river, and the 
ever-present sun, are treated with great acumen and vigour of 
thought. The growth, as well of individual character as of social 
and political organization, is shown to be the direct result of the 
peculiarities of the country. Guarded on either hand by the d 
the land had in the great river a fertilizer whose beneficent 
gave it two rich crops a year, and a highway for commerce whose 
course from south to north gave it the command of produce varied 
as the manifold climes through which it passed. Nature offering 
no high lands or strong places, there was no scope for turbulent or 
factious movement against the governing power. Revolutions 
were therefore unknown. The absence of mountains suggested 
indeed and made possible the construction of pyramids, which 
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would have been but pigmy structures beside nature’s monuments. 
Man thus entered into rivalry with nature, and outdid nature. But 
the work was that of multitudinous, not individual, force. “ Under 
such circumstances the individual was nothing. There could be 
no Homeric chieftains, no tribunes of the people, no eccentricities 
of genius. The community was an organism, of which every 
member had his special functions and purpose; a well-ordered 
machine, which did much work and did it smoothly.” In his 
chapter upon the mode in which t owes its creation to the 
action of the Nile in planing down its bed during a long series of 
logical ages, depositing its alluvium, and widening the valley as 
it restlessly shifted its channel to the right or left, for which theory 
he considers Professor Owen under obligation to him, Mr. Zincke 
seems oblivious of such claim to originality as might attach to the 
researches and measurements of Mr. Horner thirty years ago, not 
to speak of later investigators of the geology of the Nile Valley, 
With: expend reference to the breaking down of earlier cata- 
racts and the consequent lowering of the river bed. The analogy 
of the Platte, Niagara, and Colorado rivers need hardly have 
been brought in from his observation of the New World, 
as suggesting a totally new solution for a familiar pheno- 
menon of the Old. In his answer to the inquiry, “ Why 
labour was squandered on Pyramids?” Mr. Zincke seems to 
us far more original and shrewd of judgment. There was, he 
shows, absolutely no outlet for that surplus or bottled-up labour 
which is the capital of a country. ‘Taxation paid in kind for 
want of a coinage flowed in superabundance into the royal 
exchequer, whither what little there was of the precious metals 
and stones likewise found its way. There was no direct enjoy- 
ment of any kind to be got from all this. Yet the selfishness of 
man forbade leaving it all to future generations, while as yet the 
idea of great works of irrigation, reclamation of the desert, foreign 
invasion, or domestic defence, had not presented itself to the mind 
of a Pharaoh. What better then than to build a monument to 
himself? ‘ What treasure he had might as well be sunk in stones 
as bottled up barrenly. He would have the satisfaction of pro- 
viding a safe and magnificent abode for his own mummy.” Mr. 
Zincke’s strong sense prevents him from giving more than a 
ing mention to the Great Pyramid craze of Mr. Henry 
‘aylor and Professor Piazzi Smyth, thouzh, in identifying that 
culiar structure with an improved and scientifically constructed 
funeral cairn, he fortifies himself with what is new to us as a 
point conceded by scholars. “At all events, we know that the 
word pyramid means the mountain, perhaps the cairn, the heap of 
stones.” Mr. Zincke should have given us the word he had in 
his mind. We are aware that an origin for the word pyramid 
has been sought for in the Coptic p-owr-emhau, ‘the royal 
sepulchre,” and that such words, although not combined, exist in 
hiero; lyphics, as pa-ur, the “great” or “chief,” and maha, a 
“tomb.” But we know no other word for pyramidal tomb (which 
we have not the means of expressing in hieroglyphics) than abmer. 
We should further like to ask for the proof that the Egyptians of 
old had a familiar knowledge of the rotundity of the earth. In 
accounting for the worship of the beetle, Mr. Zincke relies upon 
the fact that the insect, in depositing its eggs upon the river 
bank, works up the moist clay around the mass into a perfect 
sphere, which it rolls back to the edge of the desert, often a long 
way off. ‘ Who could be so dull,” he asks, “ as not to see in this 
sphere, full of the seeds of life, a perfect symbol of this terrestrial 
ate, framed by creative wisdom and energy of instinct, with all 
the germs of manifold being? And so the beetle became the 
symbol of the Creator.” There is scarcely less strain upon the 
fancy in the ingenious logic by which our author draws out of the 
habits of the beetle in burying itself, and subsequently emerging 
from the chrysalis state into a new mode of being, the Egyptian 
usage of mummy interment, together with the belief in a future 
state. 


Perhaps, however, the most original and characteristic por- 
tion of Mr. Zincke’s book is that in which he deals with the 
history and nature of this tenet as part of the Egyptian creed, 

ing on to the still more momentous question why the Hebrew 
riptures, down to a certain ignore the doctrine 
of a future life. With the Egyptian the thought of the soul after 
death was more present than the thought of lifeitself. Why, then, 
is it so difficult to find definite traces of it in the Mosaic Law, the 
historical books, and even in some later portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures? We entirely sympathize with Mr. Zincke in his re- 
pudiation, even in his schoolboy days, of Warburton’s hard and 
—7 method of doing away with this difficulty. And we 
hence feel the ter interest in following his alternative train 
of thought, which is at least remarkable for subtlety, if not 
for thorough consistence with facts. It is not enough, we 
with him, to dwell upon the necessity of breaking 
totally off with t and things Egyptian, looking to 
the actual retention of such points as circumcision, the division 
the lunar month into weeks, &c. But yet, we ask, can much 
stress be laid upon the fear of Moses lest the priestly caste, by 
means of the lever supplied by the tenet of a future state, should 
attain a mastery like that which they wielded in Egypt? The 
first object with the lawgiver our author holds to have been 
to form a people; to reveal a religion was, he contends, but 
&@ means to that end, the religious part of the question bein 
limited to the consideration of what form of religion wieht 
best make the disorganized multitude before him into a nation. 
One indispensable requisite was that it should be one which 
should never take them back in thought or heart to Egypt. 


Heaven would be no place of happiness for them, peopled as it 
already was by -gyptians. Moses gave his people a paradise, but it 
was a paradise at the beginning, not at the end, of things. It was 
also an earthly paradise. In the very Ten Commandments he implied 
a tagainst the forty-two Commandments of the Egyptian code. 
et even with all this Mr. Zincke feels the need of a further solu- 
tion of the problem, That which “occurred to him at Jerusalem ” 
was to look at it in the light in which it presented itself to, and 
was met by, the “Divine Master.” Hitherto the people had been 
living under.a law, and that a divine law, which himself 
executed here in this life. Henceforth God would be the source 
in men’s hearts of the law or principle of right. They must also 
put in practice these principles as a code of social polity and 
conduct. But this world admits neither machinery nor scope for 
perfectly adjusted compensations and retributions. For thi 
consequently, a future life was necessary. Such is in brief Mr. 
Zincke’s argument. We are afraid of doing it injustice, not only 
on account of the brevity or baldness of statement to which we 
{ind ourselves reduced for want of space, but owing to the 
difficulty we feel in grasping the connexion of his ideas. We 
will quote the words in which he states his argument summarily :-— 
The object of Moses had been to form a ny om in the ordinary sense of 
the words ; a people, that is to say, who would be well-ordered at home, and 
able to hold their own among their neighbours. For this purpose a code 
was the first necessity, and, indeed, it might effect all that was required. 
‘The code he delivered was, necessarily, from God. But a code requires that 
its violations should be punished visibly and at once. This, therefore, 
implied God's punishing in this world and in this life. 
“A necessary preliminary to bringing those the Saviour addressed 
to believe in the rewards and punishments of a future life must be 
the undoing the work of Moses in a certain sense and to a 
certain extent.” But is this what was in the mind of Moses 
when evolving or enunciating a code which rested on sanctions 
having no reference to the future life? Is it enough to say that 
“the Mosaic dispensation promulgated municipal law which re- 
quired immediate rewards and punishments, and this under the 
circumstances excluded the doctrine of a future life; while the 
Christian dispensation promulgated natural universal law, and so 
required the doctrine of a future life? ” On the whole we cannot 
say that Mr. Zincke’s argument, however able and coherent 
within certain limits, appears to us to offer an exhaustive solution 
of the problem with which he deals. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE.* 


HE enthusiasm for Elizabethan literature in the mass that 

prevailed some forty years ago has subsided into a calmer 
and more just estimation of its deserts. Introduced by the Shak- 
speare commentators of the last century, it was propelled by 
the able, but sometimes extravagant, praises of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, and Coleridge. They naturally extolled the rich- 
ness of a field in which they were the most distinguished, 
though not the earliest, reapers. It was partly a generous tribute 
to some unjustly forgotten English worthies, and partly a pro- 
test against the opinions of a time which, under the powerful 
sorcery of Marmion and Childe Harold, proclaimed Scott and 
Byron to be not merely the heralds of a new era in literature, 
which they were, but superior to nearly every one of their pre- 
decessors, which they were not. Elizabethan and Carolinian 
writers, in verse or prose, have found their proper level again. 
They are respected, though we fancy little read; but they are 
not now the objects of indiscriminate panegyric. The great lights 
of the literary firmament still hold their state. Time writes 
no wrinkles on the brow of Chaucer or Spenser, of Hooker or 
Bacon, of Shakspeare or Milton, Yet few now, we suspect, 
care to read, except through the doubtful medium of extracts, 
many pages of Raleigh’s History of the World, of Sir John Davies’s 
or Lord Brooke’s poems, or generally of the old dramatists or old 
divines, The humour of setting up the works of a past age, 
remote from us in the character of its interests and feelings no 
less than in time, as models and “stedfast stars” for the present 
time, was not a new one. Such a humour, partly genuine, partly 
affected, irritated Horace; possessed, among other strange fancies, 
the eccentric Emperor Hadrian, who preferred Cato to Cicero, 
Ennius to Virgil, and one Antimachus to Homer; and it moved 
the mee of the usually calm Pliny the Younger against people 
a ept their praises for dead, and withheld them from fivine, 
authors. 

Commemoration of benefactors is a pious and laudable practice 
observed by Halls andColleges. Evena special portion of Holy Writ 
is selected for the purpose, and reprinting old writers who have 
done literature good service in their day is also a praiseworth 
office. For many reasons the works of George Gascoigne merited this 
attention. He was one of our earliest satirists, lyrical poets, and 
dramatic writers ; he throws no little light on his own times, and 
considering the state of our language when he wrote it—that is, 
during the first nineteen years of Elizabeth's reign—he was no 
mean contributor to the melody of English verse. In Mr. Hazlitt 
Gascoigne has met with a loyal and laborious editor. We have 
to regret indeed that his biography of the poet, for which his own 
writings offered good materials, is not more complete ; but as these 


* The Complete Poems of George Gascoigne. Now first collected and 
edited from the early printed copies and from MSS., with a Memoir and 
Notes. By William Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 4to. Printed for the Rox- 
burghe Library, 1870. 
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may have regulated the space and contents of “ Preface” and 
Memoir.” 


A wide interval severs Seana and prose of the earlier from 
those of the later years of Elizabeth’s reign. Prose indeed had 
been seriously damaged by theological heat in the days of her two 
immediate predecessors, as any reader may discover who will take 
the pains to compare the writings of Sir Thomas More with those 
of Jewell or Ridley and Cranmer. Verse, too, had in harmony and 

rspicuity fallen below the standard of Surrey and Wyatt. Pens 
ipped in gall, and held in the hands of ready but angry writers, 
cannot be expected to produce smovth or deliberate work. For 
several years Elizabeth sat far from securely on her throne; her 
title to it had not ceased to be questioned; the Established 
Church was assailed by many and various opponents—some com- 
plaining that the rags of the old Babylon were not quite rent 
away from her; others ee that her former decent or gor- 
us apparel should be restored. It was in this stormy period that 
ascoigne wrote; and it should be remembered that, dying in 1577, 
he composed his poems and plays before Shakspeare had written 
a verse, or Hooker shown what organ tones might be drawn forth 
from his native speech. Among dramatic authors he perhaps 
scarcely deserves to be ranked, because both his plays—the comedy 
of the Supposes, and the tragedy of Jocasta—are translations from 

- Ariosto in the one case, and from Euripides and Seneca in the 
other. The dialogue of his Supposes, for its easy and colloquial 
tone, might have been composed, and yet not appeared singular, 
at least half a century later. “Gascoigne,” as Warton observes, 
“was the first who exhibited on our stage a story from Euripides 
in metre, and the first that produced a comedy in prose.” That 


comedy perhaps attracted the notice of Shakspeare—though it is _ 


by no means certain that he could not read at least enough 
rench and Italian for his purposes—since either from Gascoigne’s 
play or the Suppositi he seems to have borrowed the name 
of Petruchio, and at least one scene of the fourth act of the 
English version. The blank and rhymed verse in his Jocasta 
is very inferior to the smooth flow of his comic dialogue. If 
not as stilted and extravagant as the metre of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, it is as stiff and monotonous in cadence as 
Gorboduc. The Jocasta, indeed, is more a paraphrase than a 


time. A few years later Ben Jonson was to be seen there trailing 
a pike, and acquitting himself like a stalwart gentleman. Right 
valiantly also , George Gascoigne seem to have borne himself, 
But his project for improving his condition by taking some Spanish 
captain or colonel, and getting certain crusados for his ransom, 
fatled entirely, since, like Jack Johnson, he was “taken himself in- 
stead of — Widdin.” Had he not possessed some influence—what 
we are not told—he ran a fair chance of spending some time, if 
not of dying, in a Spanish prison. Helped out of this scrape, he 
came home as poor as he left it, but perchance a wiser man. He 


certainly made a better use of his abilities than formerly; for he 
really set to work, and developed extraordinary fertility of brain, 
| as will be seen in these portly Roxburghe volumes. 
Even at home, when he returned in 1573, trouble awaited 
‘him. Through the indiscretion or ignorance of two brothers in 
_ the poetic craft some of his verses had scandalized the clergy, 
| who, though not objecting to amorous ditties, like Beza’s 
«J uvenilia,” in good Latin, regarded such themes as unseemly in 
| English. To clear himself of this rock of offence, Gascoigne in 
1575 reprinted, improved, and added to his fugitive pieces, but 
his editor thinks did not do much towards expurgating them. If 
| it were really so, we cannot see why there was any clamour at 
all, clerical or lay, unless wit is a moral offence, or several 
| hundreds of verses, quite witless, are an aggravation of it. In his 
satiric verses the reader may now and then be reminded of Swift, 
| oftener of “ Prior’s easy jingle.” In 1578, a year after his decease, 
| Gabriel Harvey enumerates among books “ tit for the library of a 
Maid of Honour, the works of Gascoigne, Chaucer, and Surrey, 
| with some medical books,” from which it appears that the maid’s 
shelves were stocked much in the same manner as the widow’s 
who teased Sir Roger de Coverley. A criticism of Gascoigne in 
Hake’s edition of his works, 1588, will perhaps express a modern 
' reader’s opinion of their character :—‘‘ Among the lesser late poets 
his works may be endured.” As Mr. Hazlitt’s is the first complete 
collection of Gascoigne’s writings, and as there are some, though 
not very important, additions to them made by the present editor, 
the poet has one more chance of obtaining a hearing, though he 
may not find favour with Maids of Honour, who, we greatly fear, 
would, if they read him at all, hold him far below Tennyson or 
Browning—nay perhaps even below Martin Tupper. 


translation of the Euripidean play, and for the first and fourth acts © 


Gascoigne is not responsible, they being written by his friend | 
The indispensable chorus of the Greek | 
original is represented in the English play by lyrical odes which do | 


Francis Kinwelmarsh. 


not discredit their authors; and in the absence of scenery, the 
device of dumb show is resorted to at the beginning of each act. 
Pope’s couplet on the fashion of crying up nearly forgotten 
th ‘ins, dea h ld 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as the w old ; 
It is the rust we value, not the pte . 


will not apply either to the comedy or the tragedy of Gascoigne, 
since they have always been read as curiosities, not as pleasures, of 
literature. Yet his two plays have their value, inasmuch as they 
furnish one more proof of the gigantic impulse given by Shakspeare 
to the English drama. Within twenty years after Gascoigne’s 
death were represented tragedy, history, and comedy that would 
have been without rivals had they not been surpassed, at a‘later 
date, by the mighty magician himself. 

Gascoigne had in his veins good blood, but, as is not un- 
frequently the case with well-born persons, wild blood also. He 
came of an ancient Yorkshire family; his father, Sir John, a 
younger son, being descended from that Sir William Gascoigne 
who has the credit—although in these searching and sceptical 
days the fact is questioned—of sending Henry Prince of Wales to 
prison for brawling in court. George, on his mother’s side, was 
connected with the Frobisher family, one of whom—Martin—is 
chronicled among naval explorers and heroes, and who, after 
eseaping many perils by land and sea, died at last by the visitation 
of a blundering surgeon. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, then newly established, but there is no record of his 
having graduated. Next he is found a student of Gray’s Inn, 
where, if he were twenty-three years old, as he would be if 


born in 1525, he was old enough to know better than to_ 


be sentenced to “temporary durance on a charge of dicing 
and other ee practices.” There can be little doubt 
that he wasted his substance in riotous living; for which, 
after getting to the end of paternal patience, he is said to 
have Foes cast off by his father. There is indeed good— 
that is to say, his own—testimony that he acted “the younker 
and the prodigal” until he was nearly ~~ years of age. For 
in some verses he wrote for Alexander Neyvile he confesses to 
much irregularity of conduct, but ascribes also, among, the causes 
of his ruin, his poverty to the costliness of living in or about 
Court. Nor was his a solitary case. To keep at all in the 
Queen’s graces, a courtier or a suitor needed ged private means ; 
him on whom she smiled she expected to wear the rental of one 
farm at least on his back, and to expend that of another on 
giving her Christmas-boxes and Easter-offerings. 
For want of the pence to the wars I mi F 
Oh! had but it net 

sings the impecunious student encountered by Don Quixote on 
the highway. Similar emptiness of purse drove Gascoigne to the 
war in the Low Countries, which to gentlemen in difficulties was 
then much what tke cave of Adullam had been in King David's 


AMERICAN LUNATIC ASYLUMS FROM WITHIN.* 


-_ has but rarely befallen us to undertake a literary office so 
painful as the study and review of this book—a description of 
American lunatic asylums by a lady who has endured a long 
| experience of life “ behind the bars.” Some newspaper readers 
| complain occasionally of the needless intrusion of painful or dis- 
| gusting topics upon their notice; and when these are taken up 
wantonly in order to gratify a prurient curiosity, or furnish an 
exciting article, the strongest censure can hardly be too strong. 
, But the effect of such censures is destroyed when they are applied 
| to writers who deal with subjects which, however disagreeable 
| in themselves, are matters of public concern calling for social or 
_ legislative action, and who treat them honestly, no matter how 
plainly, with a view to practical measures. Newspapers are not 
written only for women, or for men who, living in lettered leisure, or 
immersed in private business, concern themselves almost as little 
| a8 women with the interests of the public. They address also 
| politicians and philanthropists; the men who control the govern- 
, ment of the State or of great social institutions; they are called 
| upon to warn the community against abuses in either; and such 
| par are nowhere so likely to flourish as under the shelter of 
| that aversion which ordinary men feel to subjects at once difficult 
_ and disagreeable. English experiences have shown how grievously 
| helpless people may sutfer from the privacy which, for many good 
| and some natural reasons, is allowed to conceal the interior of 
| asylums; and we heartily weleome a book which, most unpleasant 
| a3 its revelations are, depicts American asylums as they appear 
| to a patient sane enough to note things exactly, judge them 
| temperately, and relate them truthfully. We believe that the 
kinds of abuses described are comparatively rare in England. 
Physical brutality on the part of attendants in the cheaper 
class of asylums, public and private, does occur; and the only 
| remark we feel it possible to make on an evil so inevitable where 
helpless men and women are at the mercy of uneducated attendants, 
is that there seems a want of due supervision and an inadequate 
severity of investigation when outrages are committed. The less 
gross, but much more systematic, cruelties of the American 
| system are, we hope, strange to our practice. But it is doubtless 
true that much mischief may arise from the kind of mystery and 
secrecy which attends cases of insanity in this country, through 
the desire of families to conceal their occurrence. The author 
| of Behind the Bars misses the chief reason of this desire—the fact 
that the hereditary character which often marks the disease causes 
it to be regarded as a sort of physical stigma on the family, 
damaging the chances of its members in marriage, which it is on 
natural that they should wish to conceal. There is probably mu 
less of this feeling in America, where privacy is less respected and 
less strictly maintained in this as in all other domestic concerns. 
Nevertheless it would seem that we secure more of the bene- 
fits of publicity than our Transatlantic cousins. There, private 
asylums are controlled only by non-professional trustees, who are 


* Behind the Bars. Boston and New York: Lee & Shephard. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
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volumes, forming a portion of the Roxburghe Library, are livres | 
de lure, and so intended for the few, the laws of the Society | 7 
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necessarily at the mercy of the medical staff; here, they are in- 

an in which the profession is re- 

ted, and to which the physician of the asylum is compelled 

to defer. The securities against the imprisonment of sane persons 

which exist in England, inadequate as they are, appear to be ne- 

glected in America ; and relatives seem to be able to immure an 

apparently unsound person without the sanction of any public 
authority or independent medical certificate. 

The first great characteristic of the American system appears to 
be that it is a system; that, instead of adapting treatment to the 
patient’s condition, all patients are compelled to conform to a rigid 
scheme of regulations resembling those of a prison rather than of 
a hospital, and in some important respects more merciless than 
those of American prisons, severe as these are. This prison cha- 
racter pervades all the arrangements of the asylum; bolts and bars 
everywhere meet the eye, and the one dominant thought in the 
mind of the medical men and attendants is obviously the preven- 
tion of escape. Detention, according to the writer, is needlessly 
and cruelly — An amount of physical restraint is em- 

oyed which would not be allowed by our Lunacy Commissioners 
in any ordinary cases; and itis applied with an indiscriminate reck- 
lessness which, unless preatly exaggerated, we must call simply 
atrocious. Here, as elsewhere, we must allow the author to 
speak for herself, feeling that her own words are more forcible than 
our rendering of them, and that much of the effect of her book 
depends upon the internal evidence of truthfulness :— 


Let us look at this “very insane woman.” Tell us her history. “ Depressed 
or excited?” Strangely “depressed”—a mistress of a naey See? 
mother of a family, but fallen into sadness, wearied, aggrieved, despondent, 
“run down,” yet gentle, harmless, tractable as a child. There are so many 
of such cases! So many worn-out wives and mothers, over whom depression 
draws itself suddenly like a veil, like a cloud that obscures the sun fora 
season! And what is the treatment for such? To-night, if not to-day, that 
lady will be bound; chest, arms, hands, will become pressed, tied into a 
sleeved corset, as it seems, only it is rough, like tow-cloth, and she will be 
told to go to sleep. This new garment, this unusual style of habiliment, 
this of itself is sufficient to “ murder sleep.” 

She does not sleep, and must out doe penalty. She is watched if she 
turns, if she struggles to get free, if she strives to rise, if she weeps. She 
is reported upon, and morning comes with its accusing record written in a 
“Watch-Book” for the physician’s eye of “no sleep; ” and through grief, 
wakefulness, waiting, watching, homesickness, bewilderment, the poor 
woman is made more frantic with torture and opposition to nature. She is 
locked into this building. Yesterday at home, with the world to choose 
from, cherished, indulged, tended with love, with liberty—to-day she is 
ordered, tortured, harassed, locked up, tied down; to-night perhaps worse 
befalls, and to make all safe and sure she is tied to a bed! 


Another prison regulation, of all others the most unfit for an 
asylum, where sleep is of such vital moment and so difficult to 
secure, among nervous patients whom sleeplessness may throw into 
delirium, and who are peculiarly liable to be startled, is enforced 
at least in some asylums. The thing would be incredible if we 
could believe that the writer could have gratuitously invented 
it:— 

A despondent or credulous patient will fasten on himself accusing 
thoughts of settled disease, without hope, from the absolute inability to 
— but one sufficiently strong to hold his own opinion will refute all 
such vagaries, knowing that not the whole medical faculty itself could 
withstand the ordeal of watch-attendants ; which amounts to this, that a 
person does not sleep because he is awakened. 

These watch-attendants carry lanterns, and this is the delightful use for 
which they employ them. A patient is put to bed at nine o’clock—the 
regular hour for retiring—and woe to that patient who is found lagging 
behind the rule, Out goes the light, and ladies or gentlemen who at home 
act their own pleasure and direct their servants are here ordered off like 
children to bed in the dark, and find themselves changing places with ser- 
vants, Indeed the manners of some of these Yankee attendants are hardly 
on a footing with those of the higher Irish servants. There is a certain 
courtesy and a suavity among these last which are not always found in 
New England, and the courtesy of Erin is lost sight of in the curtness 
of Vermont manners. ‘The patient may have just fallen off into a doze, 
or he may be “doing well” in the achievement of sleep, and by a simple 
and natural let-alone process he might remain thus the entire night. But 
presently his ear catches the sound, not yet the sight, of the lantern, 
clink clink, rattle rattle, as it swings from the attendant’s hand, through 
the long gallery, at the door of every patient, until it stops at his own ; 
then the shadow throws its length upon the wall or ceiling, and then it 
dangles in his very face; the murky light pries boldly into his eyeballs, 
which are roused from their sockets in a moment ; he looks at watcher 
and lantern in silence and bewilderment, and the vision, having satisfied 
itself that he is awake, vanishes for ancther hour. Thus, you see, reader, 
they wake the patient up to see if he is asleep. 


In one way after another the patients are, if the writer | 


may be believed, needlessly and cruelly thwarted and annoyed. 
Any friendships among them are strictly forbidden and re- 
pressed, and if even “rational” patients of the same sex show 
any preference for each other’s company, they are at once 
separated as effectually as possible, and forbidden even to speak 
if they meet. All conversation too lively for the understand- 

of pert American housemaids or dull male attendants is 
tebuked as “crazy talk,” and treated as a proof of increased 
insanity; and this among patients many of whom would not 
be consi to an asylum in any country but America. Tears 
and depression, most natural among women separated from their 
families and confined behind bolts and bars, are treated either as a 
crime or as proof of madness, according to the temper of attendant 
or physician. ‘The author tells one piteous story oi this kind, 
which she describes as one instance among rela . 

I remember one instance connected with this feature which is worthy of a 
record, since it illustrates in a most striking form the rigidity of the system. 
One of the patients occupied a very high room, from the window of which 
she could look down upon the avenue leading to the house, and from which 


she saw the visitors who came into the front entrance. One day she saw 
her husband pass from house, and proceed to untie his horse, which 
she also recognised, that stood at the door, What would have been the act 
of any reasonable human being at such a moment under such circumstances ? 
What impulse stronger than reason, what touchstone of the affections 
would have kindled revolution? The same that governed this insane 
woman, who, from behind the bars of her prison beheld, for the first time for 
two years, the living portrait of her husband. 

She threw up the window and called to him loudly, but it was of no 
avail; and, besides, what man would stop to listen to the cry or shout from 
the walls of an insane asylum? But this woman paid the penalty of her 
anguish ; for, as if the doom of not being satisfied were not enough, she was 
presently ordered from her room, by an attendant who had witnessed the 
act, and for the rest of that day she was turned out and locked out of her 
room, and moreover, threatened with a dark room below stairs, if she did 
not cease to express her tribulation. Yet she did not faint or scream, or 
behave violently, as an insane woman might have been expected to do, or 
as a woman of the world would most likely do. She only shed a few 
natural tears, and these told their own story. 

One whole chapter is devoted to an account of the food given to 
the eatente. These, be it remembered, are people mostly in deli- 
cate health, with fastidious appetites; and they pay at a rate which 
ought to secure them at least as much of comfort and ind 
in this respect as they enjoyed at home, where of course every care 
was taken to find something they could eat and like. But we are 
told that their fare at the asylum from which the writer's facts 
are gathered is such as only ploughboys could eat, and as even 
pee tors or paupers would not eat save under compulsion. 

read marked with black streaks, rancid butter, tea and coffee viler 
than those of our worst railway buffets, form the staple at break- 
fast and supper, and the dinner is no better. If the patient shrinks 
from this nauseous rubbish, and eats less than satisfies the attend- 
ant’s standard of appetite, he is tied down and fed with liquids 
of a similar quality, by a process which we spare the reader. 
We need not proceed with this description of what the author 
calls a hell on earth. The only questions to be asked are, first, 
how such things are f goss wef and next, how far they are common 
to the generality of American ame asylums ? 

The same facts furnish a reply to both questions. We learn that 
it is a universal rule that communication with friends is utterly 
forbidden in private, though not in State, asylums. This is not an 
exceptional restriction, applied with extreme reluctance in a few 
instances, but a part of the horrible “ system” which the author 
describes. That it is wholly needless and inexcusable the con- 
trary practice of the public asylums proves, and our own 
ablest and most cted medical men would be the first 
to proclaim. Indeed, we write partly in the hope that 
the attention of such men as Dr. For Winslow may be 
called to this work, and that some utterance of their opinion 
may awaken the profession and the public in America to a 
sense of the barbarity and folly of the antiquated practice 
still tolerated amongthem. Wherever visits from friends are dis- 
couraged, and writing to them forbidden, as a rule of the asylum, 
it is right to suspect abuse. There can be no honest reason for 
such a rule, uent visits might in many cases be undesirable ; 
letters might be wild and extravagant; but the friends of a lunatic 
understand his condition, and are but too ready to accept the doctor’s 
explanations and assurances. They ought to insist on visiting the 
sufferer at pleasure and without notice, Nothing else can prevent 
abuse; nothing else can operate so effectively in keeping the 
machinery of the asylum up to the mark, or ought to be so frankly 
welcomed by a conscientious physician, who knows that anything 
in his practice which he dare not avow to the friends of a patient 
must be wrong, and who must desire to have the assistance of 
their visits in keeping his subordinates to their duty. Lastly 
nothing else will prevent dishonest principals from keeping a cured 
patient in prison—for such the asylum is to a convalescent—for 
the sake of his fees; and dishonest men are to be found in all 
professions. Moreover, it is the natural tendency of medical men 
conversant with insanity, as our criminal courts are constantly 
proving, to exaggerate the symptoms of mental unsoundness, and 
to find them in men quite able to conduct themselves rationally 
in everyday life; and this tendency operates as strongly in the case 
of convalescent lunatics as of persons for the first time s 
of lunacy. Our last extract contain one of the writer's 
shrewdest observations on this tendency :— 

Indeed, the patients of an insane asylum find it a very nice and difficult 
thing to guard their spirits and emotions, and evenly balance their deport- 
ment, where every word is weighed and tested, so asto keep within the 
befitting moral precincts of pretty stiff opinion and ee somes on the part of 
doctors and attendants. tween these two comprehensive latitudes of 
“excited ” and “ depressed” it seems almost Mase to escape calumny. 
From the many minor forms of detraction currently waiting upon the 
patient’s condition, those given below are i terms, and it is a very 
common thing for the attendants to stand at a window from the gallery 
looking upon the yard, while the patients are taking their airing, and com- 
ment with an official, semi-professional tone = quality and vent of 
the patient’s madness on that particular day. east winds are proverbi- 
ally nipping and eager in the sweet localities of some of our best asylums, 
and the poor inmate who must take them, for he is driven out whether he 
will or no, is glad to walk as fast as possible to try to catch a glow that this 
wind does not easily kindle; indeed, were he not a madman sane enough 
to know better he might run—that is, if he were out in the world, where 
would not appear sin —and the erraticism might find charity. As it 
is he is branded as follows, as the case may be :—If a patient walks pretty 
fast, “So-and-so is very excited to-day—see how fast he ” If a slow 
one appears, he is “ depressed ;” ifa talkative one, “somewhat exhilarated;” 
if quiet and apart from company, “ in one of their moods.” Why not use a 
lunar phrase, being in a condition of lunacy, and call it one of their nodes ? 
If a patient be downcast, morbid is a word for him. If tears show 

ves, “ emotional ” is oo expressive, If a decided dejection is 


Py pepe suicidal” cannot be served = him too quickly. Indeed, 
is it not rather hard upon the patient to rand him with that criminal 
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scar, suicide, because he is a helpless wretch in the last condition of forlorn 
hopelessness, for the reason that he cannot get into the world, not out of it ? 
We do not mean to express a doubt that there are oo asylums 
in America much better than those described by the author. 
But we may be sure that, while the only supervision exercised 
is that of local non-professional trustees ing visits at fixed 
times or after notice given, there will be many as bad as'she paints 
them; and that the prohibition of the visits of friends and of 
ndence with the patient is strong primd facie ground for 
believing that any given asylum belongs to the latter class. 


BARBOUR’S BRUCE.* 


7s Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index promised in the 
title-page are kept back till Mr. Skeat gives us the remainder 
of the text of Barbour. We will therefore not say a word about either 
the author or his editor from any philological point of view, but 
re make a few remarks suggested by the history, or rather 
mythology, of this remarkable poem. A great part of the matter 
of Barbour must be familiar to many who never read a word of 
his own text, because so many of his stories have found their way 
into Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. We remember the 
tales well many years ago, before we had begun to think whence 
they came or how far they were to be believed. Scott, we now 
think, treated his grandson rather unfairly in the matter. He did 
not tell Barbour’s story throughout as Barbour gives it. Scottish 
patriotism itself could not venture to fly in the face of undoubted 
truth in quite so daring a way as that. A grandfather, of all men, 
talking to his grandson, could not venture on the daring con- 
fusion of the relation between grandfather and grandson on 
which Barbour's whole story hangs. In Barbour’s legend, King 
Robert distinctly appears in the character of his own grand- 
father. The victor of Bannockburn is made out to be one and 
the same person with the original competitor for the Scottish 
Crown. When a writer starts with such a daring falsehood as this, 
we at once know what value to attach to the details of his story. 
They may be true, as this or that thing in the Iliad or the 
Nibelungen may be true, but we have no more certainty that they 
are true than if they were found in the Iliad or the. Nibelungen. 
In a certain way we put less trust in Barbour than we put in the 
Iliad or the Nibelungen, for the wide difference between myth and 
conscious falsehood must not be forgotten, and it is quite impossible 
not to discern conscious falsehood, if not in the Archdeacon of 


Aberdeen himself, at any rate in some informant whom he trusted. | 
Neither in the Greek nor the Teutonic poem do we ever suspect | 


that any facts have been altered to suit a political p 
certainly is staggering when we come to such daring misrepresenta- 
tions as those which we find in Barbour, in a writer who might 
easily have spoken to men who were actors in the scenes in which 
he speaks. A man who wrote in 1375 caunot be acquitted, if not 
of conscious falsehood, at least of crassa ignorantia, of following 
the wrong story when he must have had means of knowing the 
right, when he confounded the two Roberts, grandfather and 
on, and ascribed to the compound monster thus formed 
words and deeds which were certainly never said or done by 
either of them. In itself the confusion is perhaps not greater 
than when Mr. Croker—we think it was Mr. Croker, it cer- 
tainly was some one of whom Lord Macaulay made sport— 
confounded Sir William Wyndham of the days of Walpole with 
the William Windham of the days of the younger Pitt. But 
there is no reason to believe that the confusion between the 
two Wy[ijndhams was due to any political motive, while the 
motive for confounding the two Bruces is obvious enough. Now 
here comes our complaint against Scott. He had knowledge 
enough and honesty enough not to follow Barbour in making King 
Robert out to have been his own grandfather; but he did not 
le to fill his book with tales which, as they rest on the autho- 

rity of Barbour, must by the critical historian be pronounced to 
rest on no authority at all, After such a beginning as Barbour 
makes, his unsupported assertion goes for nothing; his stories may 
be true, but we cannot accept them as true, or even as likely to be 
true, unless they have some further confirmation in the shape 
either of external or internal evidence. When Barbour deals with 
the known facts of history we can of course test him by comparing 
him with authentic writers. Inalarge partof his story, especially 
when he gives us the details of the hair es of his 
hero, we have no such means of testing him, and we are driven to 
the test of internal evidence. Sometimes, justasin the case of the 
Tliad, we can get hold of such internal evidence. The mere fact 
that the lawful Scottish King, the asserter of Scottish national 
rights, the darling hero of the Scottish people, is set before us by his 
own poet as being constantly in danger of death at the hands of 
Scottish enemies, is in itself worthsomething. Barbour of course 
tells these stories to enhance the glory of Robert, and to heighten 
the wickedness of the black traitors who opposed him. To us they 
st a somewhat different thought; it would almost seem as if 

rt Bruce was always in danger the moment he set foot any- 
where nearthe borders of what was really Scotland. In fact, may 
there not be some ground for the statement which we once heard 
a daring man tte that, in the wars of Edward the 


* The Bruce; or, the Book of the most Excellent and Noble Prince, Robert 
de Broyss, King of Scots. — ed by Master John Barbour, Archdeacon 
of Aberdeen, A.D. 1305. i with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial 
Index, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. London: Published for the 
Early English Text Society, by Triibner & Co. 1870. . 


se. But it | 


First, the Scots were ever faithful to their father and lord against 
the Norman and’ English rebels under Robert Earl of Carrick ? 
The Archdeacon begins with a magnificent panegyric on histo. 
rical truth, coupled with his own purpose of strictly adhering to 
* 7 he tells us how, after the death of Alexander the 


The land vi zer, and mayr per fay 
Lay desolat eftyr hys day. 

It is only then, after the six years, that the Barons come together 
to choose a King. In authentic history somewhat more than three 
years passed between the death of Alexander in Lent 1289 and 
the coronation of John of Balliol on St. Andrew's day, 1292. And 
it was a busy time enough, between the nominal reign of the 
Maid of Norway, the assertion of the claims of the endless com- 
petitors, the long pleadings in the Court of the Lord Superior, the 
final decision of a most fairly constituted tribunal in favour of the 
lawful heir. The point in dispute between the houses of Balliol and 
Bruce is altogether misstated by Barbour. Bruce is daringly affirmed 
to have been the representative of the male line, and the question is 
made to be one between male and female succession. Every one 
knows that the real question lay between John of Balliol, the 

andson of the eldest sister, and Robert of Bruce, the son of the 
second. Then, by a daring contempt of chronology, King Edward, 
in 12g0, is asked to come back from the Holy Land, which he 
had left in 1272, and, by a further self-contradiction, the Scots 
are told that they ought to have been aware of Edward’s love of 
rule, as shown by his dealings with Wales and Ireland. When 
he is come from Palestine, Edward is made to offer the crown to 
Robert of Bruce, and Robert—the loyal Englishman, who so will- 
ingly admitted King Edward as his sovereigu lord and Emperor— 
refluses it unless he can hold it freely; but, as John of Balliol is 
ready to hold it on such terms as the King of England pleases, it 
is adjudged to him. More shameless falsehood was never put on 
paper; the only question is whether the Archdeacon or some one 
to whom he listened was the conscious liar. It is inconceivable 
that any one who had taken the smallest pains to find out the 
truth could have really believed that Robert Bruce the competitor 
was the same person as Robert Bruce the King. It is equally in- 
conceivable that such a one could have really believed in a mis- 
representation of Edward's conduct so glaring in every point. 

In the like spirit we get this description of the forfeiture or 
resignation of John of Balliol :— 

He was King bot <A litill quhile ; 

And throuch gret sutelte and ghyle, 

For litill enchesone or nane, 

He was arestyt syne and tane, 

And degradyt syne wes he 

Off honour and off dignite. 
Who would see in this account the appeals brought against John 
by his own subjects, his treacherous dealings with France, his 
renunciation of his allegiance, his invasion of England, the battle 
of Dunbar, the march to Perth, the final abdication ? 

Of William Wallace there is not a word. ‘Two suns could not 
be endured in the same heaven nor two lions on the same shield, 
Then comes the legend about Bruce, Comyn, the indenture, the 
escape from London, all which it should be remembered is, as Dr. 
Lingard pointed out long ago with grim humour, made yet more 
romantic in Hume than it isin Barbour. It is allowed that the 
slaying of Comyn was a sin, but rather, it would seem, on account 
of the sacrilege than on account of the murder. . Nothing is said 
of the murder of Robert Comyn by Bruce’s satellite, Christopher 
Seton; but when Christopher was afterwards executed for the 
murder, we have a great lamentation over ‘so worthy persoune as 
he,” and a legend of one Maknab who betrayed him. Another 
daring falsehood is that Robert Bruce’s wife was put in prison :— 

And put the laydis in presoune, 

Sum in-till castle, sum in dangeone. 
Instead of this she was sent with an honourable attendance to 
one of her husband’s English manors. Edward is also made to 
order the hanging the Kildrummie prisoners on his death-bed, 
whereas they had been hanged more than a year before. 

This is perhaps enough to show what the value of Barbour is as 
an historical document. But it suggests a good many thoughts. 
A large part of the adventures aseribed to Robert Bruce is doubt- 
less honest legend; much of it may really have happened; at 
any rate it is the kind of thing which is likely to have happened, 
and the particular stories are such as are sure to grow up in 
such acase. But the kind of thing of which we have hitherto 
been speaking is not honest legend, but deliberate falsehood, 
not necessarily on the part of Barbour, but either of Barbour 
or of some person unknown. We might wonder that false- 
hoods which could be so easily exposed could have been 
ventured on so soon. But the history of ow own times shows 
how easily either wilful falsehood or mere confusion gets 
accepted instead of truth. Many people honestly believe that 
Louis Napoleon put down the Reds in July 1848. They not 
only believe it, but they look on those who think otherwise as 
very ignorant. To be made to believe that Robert Bruce was his 
own grandfather is a trifle by the side ‘of this. In these days 
perhaps no one would put such a statement in a book; we have 
seen odd statements in books about very recent affairs, but none 
perhaps quite equal to this. Yet the memorable blunder of the 
Times about Prussia being admitted into the Zollverein did not 
fall very far short of it. That doubtless was honest stupidity ; 
but, whether a misstatement arises from honest stupidity or from 
wilful invention, the phenomenon of people being got to believe 
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it is exactly the same in either case. And let no one draw the 
hasty moral that history is a mass of lies. Such a conclusion is 

inently a hasty one; it is the belief of a man who has not 
studied history long enough or thoroughly enough to get the 
critical tact which distinguishes truth from falsehood. The philo- 
logical value of Barbour we leave for the present to Mr. Skeat ; 
his historical value, as an authority for facts, is as low as value 
can be; but his story is really precious as a contribution to the 
study of the human mind, as showing what wild fables men can be 
brought to believe very soon after the time when the alleged facts 
are said to have happened. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE.* 


R. MACDONALD'S latest novel might be reviewed on four 

separate counts; as a religious essay; as a romance partly 
mystic, partly mysterious; as a study of character and conduct of 
men pil women of the present day; or asa work of art. Any one of 
these might be Pace as the object for which the story was 
constructed; but this complexity does not strengthen the in- 
terest of the book. On the contrary, the very uncertainty of the 
ground-plan gives a shifty and insecure character to the tale; 
while vagueness of plot, a rambling style of narration, long drifts 
of mystical maundering and hysterical piety, and a singular 
effeminacy of tone of thought, brings each its own special source 
of weakness to attenuate still further the work of a writer whose 
sins have never lain on the side of robustness, though his virtues 
have always been those of grace and purity. The most un- 
desirable source of weakness among them all is the fatal habit of 
breaking up the narrative by long pages of religious discussion, 
and by minute descriptions of certain allegorical dreams, which 
are meant to have either a deep spiritual significance or to be 
prophetic of future events, but which are simply blots on the work 
as a work of art, and obstructions to the story as an interesting 
tale. But as there are certain discrepancies of statement which 


' seem.to denote haste or carelessness of workmanship, perhaps these 


lengthy parentheses, which flow so glibly, are only padding to gain 
time, and save the trouble of closer construction and better ba- 
lanced composition. They are easy writing, if they produce the 
traditional effect of hard reading. 

The first volume of Wilfrid Cumbermede is a strange thing to come 
from the hands of aman. A large part of itis taken up by the vague 
memories, the dreamy fancies, and the scientific ignorance of a very 

oung child ; and it closes with the dreams and fancies of a school- 

y of fourteen. We are used to this kind of thing from lady writers ; 
but we confess that it strikes us as scarcely in harmony with 
the dignified character of a learned doctor to bestow so much time 
and pains on what is substantially of so little value either as a 
psychological study or a matter of art. In early life it seems that 
the autobiographer, Wilfrid Cumbermede, has a profound awe and 
love for trees, and a deep conviction that they make the wind; 
indeed he believes that he himself by shaking his hair can also 
make the wind; and we have a great many paragraphs devoted to 
this view of natural flatulency: About this time—we conjecture 
the youthful experimenter to have been some three years old—he 
finds a pendulum which had been made by a scientific ancestor, 
and which has a catch and a groan in its inside, not well under- 
stood. By setting this pendulum going, the child imagines that 
he and the trees together can make a dreadful quantity of wind ; 
and as a fearful storm arises immediately on his doing so, he is 
fully convinced that he and the pendulum have found out the 
secret of tempests, and that he can arouse, if not allay them, at plea- 
sure. During the height of the storm there comes to the house a 
man who never seems to grow any older all through the book; 
and of whom the autobiographer gives, from his childish recol- 
lections, the accurate description of a trained physiologist, even 
to the shape and position of his ears and the conformation of his 
thumb. Him he imagines to be the Prince of the Powers of the 
Air come to carry him off to make his skin into bagpipes. In 
int of fact he is only a sharp local attorney, anxious to induce 

ilfrid’s uncle and guardian to take up a long dormant claim, and 
to regain certain old family lands and possessions which had wrong- 
fully passed into another branch. And what of plot or story 
Wilfrid Cumbermede contains belongs to this right, and its 
gradual development. 

The child has also a mysterious attraction for an old sword, 
which plays a prominent, if not important, part in the narrative ; 
and he is once taken up a flight of stairs into the presence of an- 
other and a living mystery—his grannie, or rather his great 
grandmother—who is more important than prominent, and to 
whom much in the story is, characteristically, owing. For 
Wilfrid Cumbermede is quite in harmony with himself when 
he dwells on the life and sayings of a doting old grannie, 
as matters of supreme importance. The strange accident which 

this second Excalibur, this mystic sword with which so 
much of the story seems somehow to be connected, belongs 
to the romantic and mysterious aspect of the tale. When 
Wilfrid has grown old “4 to leave off shaking his hair to 
make the wind, and even to have doubts as to the power of the 
pendulum, he is sent to school; and one day, while rambling 
With the rest of the boys in the woods belonging to Moldwarp 
Hall, a certain rosy-cheeked apple falls at his feet. The other 


* Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George MacDonald, LL.D., Author of 
“ Robert Falconer.” 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett, 


boys have all gallantly resisted the ion of stealing this 
apple, but Wilfrid cannot. Accordingly, he picks it up and 
bites it; but his teeth,have no sooner met in the juicy flesh 
than he feels all the torments of Adam’s guilt, and rushes 
off to the Hall to e Sir Giles Brotherton, the owner, 
“to box his ears.” It ~~ a strangely clear insight into the 
quality of Dr. MacDonald’s own mind that when, very many years 
afterwards, Wilfrid finds out that he is the rightful owner of 
Moldwarp Hall, his first thought is that the apple he appropriated 
as a child was in reality his own. Toa critic who can read in- 
introspection, and the v. uerili remorse, gives the key- 
note to the whole. By Fis destre to have his ears tanee 
Wilfrid Cumbermede gets invited to Moldwarp Hall, where 
the housekeeper behaves oddly to him when she hears who he 
is. And here he loses Excalibur. For, on a future visit, when 
he is asked to sleep there—and when he has taken this h 
sword with him, which was such a very likely thing for a 
schoolboy to have done—in the middle of the night he is sent into 
a fainting fit by the moving of a certain piece of newer Gobelins let 
into some old tapestry, the protrusion of a mailed hand and arm 
through the gap there made, then the entrance of a figure armed 
cap 4 pie, and then a long arm stretched out towards the bed. In 
the morning the sword has vanished. It turns up again, how- 
ever, in future pages, in the Moldwarp armoury, duly labelled and 
described as belonging to the family collection. The possession of 
this sword, an old MS. volume, the fact that at the Moat, Wilfrid’s 
home, a piece of old tapestry exactly fits the place where the newer 
Gobelins has been inserted into the old tapestry at Moldwarp Hall, 
and an entry in a parish register, clumsily covered by a forgery, 
are among the most conclusive proofs that Wilfrid Cumbermede is 
the rightful possessor 6f Moldwarp Hall. But as, by the time 
he has made his case clear, the girl he loves, Mary Osborne, 
has married the man he hates, Geoffrey Brotherton, the present 
ossessor of the estate, he lets his claim lie in abeyance until 
Geotiey obligingly dies, when he hopes to gain both Mary and 
is suit. 

His love affair with Mary Osborne belongs also in some measure 
to the mystical part of the story. We know little of her save that 
she is the sister of Charley, Wilfrid’s bosom friend, and the 
sickliest, least satisfactory young man we have met for along 
time. Wilfrid, sleeping again at Moldwarp Hall when, a grown 
man, he has volunteered to arrange and catalogue the library 
under conditions which no man who respected himself or knew 
the world, as an Oxonian must have done, would have accepted, 
occupies again the chamber where, as a child, his sword 
had been taken from him. Here he has a dream of a lovely 
maiden whom he calls Athanasia, who penetrates his soul, has 
something to do with death, and causes him mingled ecstacy and 
anguish. When he wakes he finds his Athanasia, as Mary 
Osborne, fast asleep by his side, and the naked sword on the 
counterpane between them; on which he escapes in his shirt, 
and dresses al fresco on the leads by the chimney-stack, i 
his washing-basin of a little pool of rain-water he finds in a 
depression of the leads. We do not hear what he uses as a 
towel, or how he manages for soap and tooth-brush. We do 
hear, however, that he leaves one of his shoes behind him in the 
bedroom, and that Mary drops there her ring ; and that he is seen 
crossing the leads with the sword, which he carries off to his own 
heme, and which consequently he has to restore asa theft, and 
suffer the imputation of being a thief. So that the whole episode 
is a muddle, and as ineffectual as it is both silly and inartistic, 

As an allegory the character of Charley Osborne may have its 
uses, possibly its merits; as the portrait of an average English 
gentleman, we have seldom seen anything more unpleasant or less 
lifelike. Jffeminate and unreal as is Wilfrid, he is a hero by the 
side of a miserable creature who, as a boy, nearly goes into a fit 
because everything looks blue and ghastly in an ice cavern; as a 
man, sinks into the worst form of craven despair when he has been 
seduced by Brotherton into carnal sin; as a thinking being, ‘takes 
up with reckless atheism because his father isa narrow Christian ; 
and finally commits suicide because he misapprehends a scene 
between his lover and his friend. Yet on this miserable creature 
Dr. MacDonald, as Wilfrid, has lavished a more than womanish 
tenderness, and his rag wee apostrophes to “‘ My Charley, oh, 
my Charley!” with his dreams of angelic Charlies standing on 
heavenly roses, and the like, will cause some of his male readers 
amusement and others disgust, as temperament may direct. But 
as Dr. MacDonald writes professedly.for women, seeing that he 
always speaks of the reader as “ she,” perhaps he will be indifferent 
to the verdict of the coarser masculine world; and, provided his 
female admirers remain steady to their worship, will willingly 
brave the contempt which all manly-minded men must feel for 
the false sentimentality, the misty vagueness, and want of grip 
which are his besetting sinsas a novelist. They are characteristics, 
however, which please a certain style of women; andeven Wilfrid 
Cumbermede will find its admirers, 

Among the very few tangible opinions given in this work, we 
may count as about the most distinct the belief that every living 
thing has an immortal soul, and that, so far from the future of man 
being a great negation, the future of dogs, and birds, and horses— 
we suppose also of midges and infusoria; for where can the line 
be drawn P—is as real and eternal as man’s. This doctrine is 
repeated with fuller force in the matter of Lilith, a white horse of 
some importance and wonderful intelligence; and the man’s 
dictum that Lilith has not gone to the worms clinches the boy’s 
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oe. which was to the effect that, though Charley had once 
killed a little bird, he could still “beg its pardon” for having 
shot it, seeing that the bird lived in the spirit world, and that its 
death was not its destruction. If this doctrine is true, we trust 
we are not profane in hoping that the souls of beasts may undergo 
a considerable amount of purification, and that from our parent 
ascidians, through extinct races of pre-historic monsters and 
microscopic diatoms, up to lions and tigers on the one hand and 
fleas and bugs on the other, we shall find a well-behaved spiritual 
rouseum, where spiders’ webs will not catch flies, and boas will 
refrain from bolting rabbits. 

We cannot say that Wilfred Cumbermede is in any way an 
advance on Dr. MacDonald’s former work. As art, it is scratchy, 
vague, confused, and without central interest or sustained 
effort; as philosophy, it is weak, fanciful, and muddle-headed ; 
as a story of modern life, it is simply farcical; and its por- 
traiture can scarcely be dealt with seriously. For indeed it 
is difficult to determine whether the characters are meant as 
mere emblems or as possible men and women. If the former, they 
are outside the pale, if the latter, they are below the dignity, of 
grave or careful life criticism. Such beings as Wilfred Cumber- 
mede and Charley Osborne are not according to any type of sane 
living Englishmen known to us; while the two girls, Clara and 
Mary, are as unreal as the men. Dr. MacDonald has a fine fancy, 
keen sensibility, subtle thought, and undeniable grace, but he 
wants backbone and manliness. David Elginbrod was his best 
book, because his simplest and most natural; but since then he has 
been gradually and steadily deteriorating, till he has sunk at last 
into a state of hysterical sentimentality to which no living author 
of any note affords a parallel, and which has its parallel only in 
the bygone Rosa Matilda school of gush and moonshine. 


CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


—— dawn of a cheaper education is breaking. One of the 
economic puzzles of parents alive to the value of a liberal 
education has hitherto been how to keep in check the half-yearly 
book bill, which is an unwelcome supplement to professed] 
inclusive terms. In our own early youth, when William IV. 
was King, we distinctly recollect a form of boys between twelve 
and thirteen years of age being supplied with Bloomfield’s Greek 
Testament, a couple of thick octavos, the main portion of the con- 
tents of which was learned and voluminous annotation quite be- 
yond the comprehension of tiros not long out of Greek Delectus. 
And still, after nearly two score years lave passed, we witness 
the same want of consideration for the interests of parents and 
pupils as regards this matter, even at the best of our public 
schools. Though it can scarcely be supposed that in the present 
day the low motive of discount and percentages has aught to do 
with this phenomenon, it is not the less true that schoolboys bring 
home a single volume of Grote (in the octavo shape), or an instal- 
ment of the Bibliotheca Classica, the expense of which has been 
inflicted upon unwitting parents simply for the sake of the pupil’s 
reading three or four chapters of the one, and perhaps a play or a 
book of the other. In such cases the pupil sets no store by books 
which, being but parts of a set, represent no addition to a library ; 
and hence, when the next term comes, he either lays them by in 
neglect, or haply disposes of them for a mere song to swell the 
catalogues of second-hand booksellers. Excepting to the studious 
few in a sixth form, or to candidates for honours at the Universi- 
ties, it may be confidently said that costly and elaborate school 
books are useless, and it is a matter of fact that at the end of a 
term the rank and file of schoolboys are as innocent of the contents 
of an editor’s notes and commentary as they are of his name and 
pretensions. It is enough for them if they can construe the text, 
and any annotatory light upon it comes to them, if it comes at all, 
from an exceptionally inquiring schoolfellow. 

Such being the case, it is cruelty to books of real merit, cruelty 
to boys of ordinary type, and cruelty, moreover, to parents’ pockets, 
to give out expensive editions of the classics for school use. 
There is much to be said in favour of thorough lexicons, dic- 
tionaries of antiquities, mythology and biography, atlases, and 
such-like books of reference. hese to a working student 
may remain a «rijpa tig aei when school and college days are over, 
and if idlers fail to use them at firsthand, they may descend to 

ounger brothers, or even come in useful for the home library. 
But we have long felt that a reform was needed as regards the 
character and cost of text-books. The interests of all concerned 
require that handy and well prepared selections from the authors 
usually read in schools should be the rule, and not the exception, of 
a boy’s literary outfit. As it is well put in the prospectus of the 
series now lying before us :— 

School books are seldom preserved for any length of time, They are ex- 
posed to many accidents, and if they survive these in a presentable form, 
they often become obsolete before they reach the hands of another genera- 


* Ovid: Select Passages for the Use of Schools. With Notes by the 
Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 

Horace: Select Odes. With Notes and Introductions by the Rev. W. J. 
a a M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. Seeley, Jackson, & 

Casar : Select Passages, including the British Expedition, With Notes 
by the Rev. F, B. Butler. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 

Milton; Selected Poems and Sonnets, With Notes by the Rev. H. R- 
Huckin, M.A., Fourth Master in Merchant Taylors’ School. London : 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1871. 


tion. At the same time they often contain much more than, as a matter of 
fact, can be made use of. Small books, sold at a low price, which would 
serve for a term or a half-year, and would be read from beginning to end, 
would, it is thought, be found by parents to effect an economy in what is 
often a heavy expense. 

All honour to the publishers who, having such clear and unselfish 
views, adventure upon the path of cheap and yet sound and solid 
school literature with a simple trust in a ready response to their 
disinterestedness. To produce Latin and English selections from 
the classics of both tongues, so well and exquisitely printed, so 
strongly bound, so sensibly annotated, as the four samples that lie 
before us, involves a very considerable expense, and we should be 
sorry to attempt an exact calculation of the number of copies of 
each which must be sold before the scheme can pay, or a profit be 
realized. It will be of more service to the promoters of the series 
to assist in giving publicity to the volumes of it which havealready 
appeared, and which strike us as presenting a more uniform excel- 
lence than any of the cheaper series of classics likely to come into 
competition with them. We have not a word to say against the 
“Oxford Pocket Classics,” which are mostly supplemented with 
short notes; and there are a good many volumesin what is known 
as Weale’s Series which supply a wonderful mass of condensed 
information in notes and commentary. Messrs. Seeley’s “ Cheap 
School Books ” do not clash with these, inasmuch as they profess 
to be selections. In portability, and in beauty of typography, the 
certainly bear off the palm; and it is no little matter to furnis 
the schoolboy with a really pocket volume, which may accom- 
pany his walks, and of which the print and paper may, by their 
perfection, charm him into close and familiar acquaintance. 

It is fair to give precedence to Mr. Church’s “ Ovid,” because he 
has the credit of having suggested the series. His co-editor in 
the History, and Germany, and Agricola of Tacitus, and in the 
Epistles v Pliny, for which well edited editions we had a word of 
commendation as they severally appeared, is the editor of a volume 


| of selections from Horace’s Odes, with which it would be very 


hard to find a fault. And Mr. Butler's selections from Cesar 
have the signal merit of reproducing for the perusal of English 
boys that particular part of Cesar’s Commentaries which ought to 
command their interest as a very early page of British history. 
But, without being invidious, we set most value on the selections 
from Ovid, as well because they are excellently chosen with an 
eye to memorabilia of the poet himself and of the early annals 
and legends of his country, as because Ovid’s elegiac poetry can- 
not be, too much studied and learned by rote by young 
Latinists, with a view to proficiency in verse-writing. And yet it 
would never do to let a schoolboy loose upon the Amores and 
the Ars Amandi. He must be limited to selections, and the 
urveyor of selections which shall be at the same time choice and 
inoffensive confers a great boon on young students of Ovid. No 
choice could be happier than that of Mr. Church. His first extract 
should be committed to heart as an elegant and succinct account 
of Ovid himself and his literary contemporaries. The better and 
less known poets of the Augustan period are passed one by one in 
review, the name of each being cleverly coupled with the works 
that made it famous. The same kind of grouping is adopted, in 
the case of Greek and Roman poets in the second extract, an 
apology from the Amores for the devotion to poetry which 
some take for indolence. Homer, Hesiod, Callimachus, Sophocles, 
Aratus, are criticized in a single couplet each. The Roman 
Gallus is associated with his Lycoris, and the lasting fame of 
Virgil is prophesied in a couple of lines, which are pregnant with 
compliment to the poet and the Empire :— 
Tityrus et fruges Eneiaque arma legentur, 

Roma triumphati dum caput orbis erit. 
It would have been well if Mr. Church had given a note about 
Gallus, and connected him with the tenth eclogue of Virgil for 
the information of young readers, but we suppose that he of set 
purpose withholds such information as may be easily got by access 
to a classical dictionary. Certainly he is never wanting in the 
best sort of assistance where there is a legitimate difficulty. 
Thus in the lament over Tibullus (Amores, iii. g), p. 18, vv. 55-6, 
where, after his wont, Ovid has pictured the other poets he has 
known, in Elysium, he adds :— 

His comes umbra tua est. Siqua est modo corporis umbra, 
Auxisti numeros, culte Tibulle, pios. 
Here a schoolboy might doubt, if he thought about the matter, 
what was the exact sense of “numeros.” Mr. Church translates 
the word “companies,” and in another rather difficult couplet of 
the poem about the death of Corinna’s parrot applies the same 
rendering (alternatively) to the same word. Ovid wrote thus:— 
Optima prima fere manibus rapiuntur avaris. 

Implentur numeris deteriora suis. 
And it is probable that in both instances he meant the same thing, 
and that a military term. An apt parallel is furnished to the 
former passage by Mr. Church’s comparison of Lycidas, 178-9 :— 

There entertain him all the saints above 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 
Generally, throughout his brief notes, the editor strikes us as a 
“full man,” judiciously giving out of his abundance just such 
needful help to the pupil as will be easily carried away, and at 
the same time set him thinking and inquiring, The distinction 
between “ agere” and “ferre” in plundering (vi. 61), the infor- 
mation about the form and shape and essentials of a Roman book 
when properly turned out by the bibliopole (viii. 7-12), are in- 
stances of this, and on the whole we prefer this direct mode of 
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ightenment to that which we observe Mr. Butler makes use of in 
bay to Cxsar—the interrogative mode, as we may call it. The 
latter, upon c. 2, “ Ad eum legati veniunt, qui polliceantur obsides 
dare atque imperio populi Romani obtemperare,” gives the follow- 
ing note :— 
i polliceantur. Not “who promise,” but “to promise.” Why ? 
more usual would ? 
We fancy schoolboys will think there is a time and place for all 
things, and that questions should be asked in class ; information 
in notes categorically given. A map of the theatre of opera- 
tions would be an improvement to the selections from Czesar. 
We would fain hope that the Milton of this series is the fore- 
runner of other eq well chosen selections from other British 


‘classics, to the end that English schoolboys may be freed from 


the stigma of knowing more about Latin and Greek poets than 
about tates of Guy coe land. Mr. Huckin’s prefatory notice of 
at epic poet is singularly neat and pointed. Such data as 
the wwedish, envoy’s mot, “There is but one man in England who 
can write Latin, and he is blind,” as the story that his most 
brilliant passages were composed by night, and as Dryden’s com- 
arison of Milton with Homer and Dante are just the points to 
y hold of a boy’s imagination, and to form pegs on which to 
hang the essentials of the poet’s ym say & And the poems 
given—namely, Comus, Lycidas, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and ten 
picked sonnets—are calculated to inspire a lad of any taste or 
culture with a desire to acquaint himself with the other and more 
famous works of our English epic poet; especially since the way 
is smoothed, and the study of these selected poems made alike 
easy and agreeable, by interesting and attractive notes on the 
rhythm and the language of their author. The committal to 
memory of parts of Comus and the whole of Lycidas will be 
less irksome when it is made clear to the learner that such a line 
as Comus, 474, is an Alexandrine, admissible because “ the thought 
and sound accord,” and when he is taught in a brief note how to 
scan Lycidas, v. 85 :— 
O fountain Arethuse, and thou honour’d flood. 


If, too, such a learner will lay to heart the notes on such words 
as “coy,” “ weanling,” “ foil,” “swart-star,” “rathe ” (we take a 
few instances from y Mia he will have acquired in the least 
task-like fashion no little insight into the sources and derivation 
of our “ well of English undefiled.” Take the note on “ rathe” 
for an instance (Lycid. 142):—“ Rathe is ‘early.’ Its com- 
arative is ‘rather,’ and the superlative ‘rathest’ is found. 
Mather therefore is the same as svoner, and we find the word used 
as equivalent, in the phrase, ‘I would sooner fiot do it,’ or ‘I 
would rather not.” How few boys—ready with half-a-dozen 
Latin epithets for the violet or the primrose—would know, off- 
hand, the force of “rathe” in this connexion, or dream of the 
suitableness which it manifests when compared with its synonym. 

Indeed, Mr. Huckin’s task, if briefly, is lovingly done. Witness 
the note to L’ Allegro, 132, on “Jonson’s learned sock,” into 
which he contrives to throw a brief but remarkable contrast be- 
tween the far-fetchedness of “rare Ben Jonson’s” thoughts and 
the native ease and simplicity of Shakspeare’s. Or that in Ji 
Penseroso, 156 :— 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, &c. 


where the annotator localizes the “ cloisters ” (th. claudo, to shut 
as those of the poet’s nursing-mother, St. Paul’s, the “ hig’ 
embowed roof” and “ antique pillars” of the context being those 
of the adjoining (old) cathedral. It is by this manner of impart- 
ing interest to a text that it is helped to cling to the memory. 

e cannot too warmly hail this series. Let the editor and the 
publisher spare no pains upon it; let them jealously adhere to the 
characteristic feature of brevity which distinguishes the volumes 
they have put forth. Mcst surely, if all the schoolmasters in 
England would adopt this series, or the principle of it, they would 
have fewer occasions to complain of boys not having read their 
notes, and fewer grumblings on the part of patres-familias at the 
heavy items of the book-bill. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 


ras book by Mr. Robert Dale Owen is a reprint from an 

American publication, and is worth a brief notice as illus- 
trating the singular phenomenon known as Spiritualism. If Mr. 
Owen’s statistics are trustworthy—but it must be added that this is 
a very large “if” indeed—there are seven millions of Spiritualists 
in the United States. They are beginning to show some tendency 
to base a religion upon the alleged manifestations, and this is 
perhaps the most interesting side of the question. Mr. Owen is 
the interpreter of their creed, such as it is; and his book is in- 
tended, not merely to relate a number of strange stories, but to 
exhibit their bearing upon the future religious history of the 
world. Mr. Owen’s creed may be briefly described as a kind of 
sentimental Unitarianism ; he follows the example of Lord Russell 
and other reformers of the same class in holding—we need not ask 
with what justice—that a pure Christianity is to be distilled from 
the tenets of different sects by omitting all their characteristic 
dogmas. He devotes a great many pages to show that Protest- 
antism failed to conquer the world because it adopted the repul- 
Sive doctrines of Calvinism; and he thinks that we are now in 


* The Debatable Land., By Robert Dale Owen. London: Tribner 
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| danger of either submitting ourselves to the infallible authority of 
, Rome, or accepting the atheistic views which, as he tells 

pting the ews waich, us, 
prevail amongst men of science. Spiritualism offers the only mode 
of escape, by adopting scientific conclusions and yet demonstrating 
the immortality of the soul. The miracles which accompanied the 
birth of Christianity were not strictly speaking miracles, but manifes- 
tations of the same forces which we now include under the name 
of Spiritualism ; and we are now, as we were nineteen centuries 
ago, on the eve of a new religious era, to be heralded by the 
occurrence of similar mysterious events. We will say a word 
or two upon this theory presently. Let us first glance at some of* 
the facts upon which the theory is grounded. 

Conyers Middleton was perhaps the first writer who drew 
attention to the argument against miraculous stories derived 
from the utterly uncritical state of mind of the relaters and 
their opponents. If some centuries hence any future Middleton 
should find it necessary to attack Mr. Owen, he will have no 
trouble in showing that the Spiritualist of the nineteenth 
century is as incapable of appreciating evidence as any Father 
can have been in the fourth century. Some of the stories 
which we are about to mention have indeed, more or less, a 
show of evidence; but Mr. Owen has also raked ther a 
heap of the most absurd narratives, and betrays the state of 
his critical faculty by the mode in which he conceives himself 
to have established them. No superstition is beneath him; he 
believes that witchcraft had some real foundation in the bad con- 
duct of “spirits of low character,” though he does not believe in 
the devil; and it is amusing to find him quoting as a weighty au- 
thority Sir Thomas Browne, “ physician, philosopher, and scholar,” 
in ignorance, as we must suppose, of the good Sir Thomas's love 
of half-exploded superstitions. He would have no difficulty in 
finding better authority on behalf of astrology. Mr. Owen, how- 
ever, has an undiscriminating appetite for the marvellous, of all 
kinds. He collects stories of the ordinary type, where a dying 
man appears to a friend at a distance. He tells a wonderfi 
legend of Captain Marryat taking a shot at a ghost in an old 
country house, which it seems that the Captain’s daughter de- 
clares to be an authentic narrative. Assuming that she related it 
as she heard it, we should say that it proves the not very sur- 
| prising fact that the author of Peter Simple enjoyed a mystifica- 
| tion or a practical joke. Then we have a story which Lady 
Morgan tells on the authority of Lord Erskine. Lord Erskine, so 
the story runs, as he related it to Lady Morgan many years after, 
once returned to Edinburgh after a long absence, and met the old 
family butler, looking very pale and ghastly; the butler asked 
him to obtain the payment of a certain sum due from the steward, 
and then took an opportunity of vanishing, and in fact turned 
out to be a ghost. Of course the ghost’s story was correct, 
and Lord Erskine became a believer ever after. Mr. Owen 
glories over the sceptic at great length, putting a series of such 
dilemmas as this—either Lord Erskine one morning in Edinburgh 
met a ghost, or Lord Erskine lied. He thinks the last the less 
improbable of the two hypotheses, and it is gratifying to see that 
a Republican entertains so high an opinion of the personal honour 
of our aristocracy. But it is characteristic that Mr. Owen fails to 
see that his dilemma omits any number of other possible cases. For 
instance, Lady Mo may have lied; or, not to be so uncivil, 
Lady Morgan may have made a mistake; or Lady Mo may 
have heightened her narrative for dramatic effect; or Lord Erskine 
may have told the story about his grandfather, and Lady Morgan 
have transferred it to herself, and so on ad infinitum. rf an old 
lord and a lively lady could not compose a good ghost story between 
them, we should be indeed badly off for family legends. This 
omission to notice the weaker links of a chain of proof appears in 
almost every story related. Mr. Owen has collected various 
cases in which bells have rung in houses without any visible 
causes, and for considerable periods. He assumes—we can’t 
see why—that they were rung by spirits. And he observes, as 
an interesting fact, that in more cases than one the disturbances 
were in some way connected with the presence of some particular 
person in the house. This, he says, is intelligible enough now 
when we are accustomed to “ mediums.” We are disposed to 
agree with him, because, now as then, we attribute the results 
to human agency ; but Mr. Owen evidently fails to see how natu- 
rally suspicion is raised by the very fact upon which he dwells. 

We will proceed, however, to Mr. Owen’s own experiences. 
He seems to have been originally converted by an experience at 
Naples in 1856. Several ladies were trying the experiment of 
“ automatic writing ”—that is to say, one lady wrote and said 
that her hand was moved independently of her will by a spirit. 
One lady asked, Who gave me these pins? MHereupon the pen 
traced out the reply, “The one that gives you a maid and 
cook.” The donor of the pins had in fact sent the lady twe 
servants from Florence. It is of course asserted that the lady 
who held the pen was in complete ignorance of the facts, and 
Mr. Owen therefore jumps to. the conclusion that a spirit must 
have guided her hand. His notion of investigating the subject 
was to inquire from the lady to whom the answer was given 
whether she could throw any light upon it, but he does not 
appear to have taken the trouble of interrogating the lady who 
gave the answer. He was therefore naturally unable to obtain 
any explanation of the supposed mystery. Returning to the 
United States, he became acquainted with a great number of 
mediums, and gradually came to see various surprising results, 
His confidence in the honour of these ns is unbounded. One 
of his instructors was Mr. Foster, of whose feats of producing 
names written on his arm after his visitor had written them 
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on folded pieces of we have heard something d. 
The trick is descri in the well-known recent Hy in 
the Quarterly Review, and is perhaps rather superior to that 
of the Davenport brothers. . Owen the performance 
with an unquestioning faith which gives us some measure of the 
value of his confidence in other performers. Another touching 
instance of his teachable and trustful spirit occurs in his 
mention of Mr. Home. He says that a medium should never 
seek “worldly wealth and profit through spiritual revealings,” 
and d@ propos of this he tells us that the “celebrated medium” 
just mentioned administered a serious reproof to a prince who 
wished to make some inquiry as to his pros of succession 
to athrone, Mr. Owen did not think it necessary to ask whether 
Mr. Home always remembered his own warnings. We do not 
wonder, all things considered, that Mr. Owen has seen some very 
wonderful ifestations indeed. He has more than once seen 

irits. One spirit manifested its presence by a luminous 
fous of circular form moving about, and then, after making 
“a slight guttural sound”—probably clearing its throat— 
succeeded in saying, “God bless you!” On another occasion, 
being in company with a lady much esteemed in Boston as a 
teacher of singing and dancing, and with several mediums, he saw 
a female figure draped in white and shining garments walk into a 
room and then walk back and disappear. Two of the mediums 
rays did not remember seeing anything. Mr. Owen says that 

is “ faith in the reality of this appearance is not at all en by 
reflecting that a Signor Blitz or Robert Houdin,” with proper 
appliances, could have produced all that he witnessed. His rea- 
son is that the performance took place in a private house with 
some eminently respectable ladies who did not take money. As 
We are not acquainted with the ladies, and do not know what 
names are indicated by “Mrs. K.” and “Mrs. D.,” we cannot 
quite share his confidence. A still more surprising series of 
phenomena of this kind is recorded on the authority of two or 
three highly respectable people at New York. Certain persons, 
including one very well-lnown female medium, succeeded in fre- 
quently seeing a lady related to one of the visitors, who had 

n dead for some years, and afterwards were honoured by 
several visits from Dr. Franklin. Franklin had an uncomfort- 
able way of only appearing in bits, and with a “deformed 
and disagreeable aspect” of face; but at times he came out 
so strong that the persons present were allowed to pull his 
clothes, and on one occasion he sat in a chair looking at 
them for more than an hour. He does not appear to have made 
any remarks which might have been interesting. What are we 
to say to such stories as these ? That they prove ingenious impos- 
ture, or delusions approaching to those of insanity, or monstrous 
lying, or practical joking, or real appearances of some kind? Having 
no means of investigating the question, we eannot offer any 
opinion; but if matters go on at this rate, we may expect before 
ie to meet ghosts walking about our streets as commonly as 

icemen. 

We can only ask what light these phenomena are supposed 
by those who believe in them to cast upon religion? The 
miracles related do not remind us very vividly of those recorded 
in the New Testament. Somehow we find it difficult to imagine 
St. Paul shutting himself up in a dark room with Sergius Paulus, 
and coaverting him to Christianity by making a table stand on 
one leg and cut capers in the air. We fancy that, if he had 
relied upon such means, Elymas the sorcerer would have got 
the better of him. The doctrines preached by the spirits 
seem to be singularly vague; and indeed it is part of the 
theory that the spirits do not know much more about any- 

ing than we do ourselves. Mr, Owen prints a communica- 
tion to which he attaches great importance, but which we cannot 
pc from fear .of irreverence. It is enough to say that it 

eals with the mystery of the Incarnation; and that it strikes 
us much as if somebody had listened to a sermon upon that 
solemn subject, and to a lecture on popular science, and had 
managed to mix - the two in astrange and meaningless jargon. 
It is not a very edifying or consoling belief that after death the 
commonplace Yankee will be a commonplace Yankee still ; or that 
there are beings moving about in this world, imperceptible to our 
senses, but resembling us in our most ridiculous sides, Believing 
as we do that the medium is a more or less clever impostor, we 
can easily understand why the revelations made should be as 
vulgar and prosaic as the minds of their originators; but, on the 
opposite theory, it is certainly strange that people should come from 
dead and yet should be able to bring us no inspiring news, to 
reach no new doctrine, but, at the utmost, only to sit in a chair 
in substantial clothes, and look steadily at us with a deformed and 
disagreeable aspect. We are not surprised to find that a church 
resting on such a basis has already Tovebged heresies, and that 
some of the spirits h Christian and others “radical” doctrines. 
In all probability they will talk as much nonsense as is already in 
the minds of their believers. But we certainly admit that the 
existence of such superstitions is very curious, and may possess a 
significance upon which we caunot now speculate. 


FAIR TO 

N= to the masterpieces that are apparently things of the 
we like the clever novel that grows upon one. 

not refer now to the work of the practised veteran, who, knowing 
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We do | 


that sensation must however well it is sustained, lies back 
at the start, and holds himself hard throughout, that he may 


bring his readers with a rush at the finish. We speak of 
men who visibly warms as he goes, moves more freely as he 
feels his strength, and raises the ideal of his conceptions as he 
interests himself in his own creations. His feelings enlist them- 
selves in aid of his brain, and, without ceasing to be lively, 
in spite of himself he becomes more earnest and less super- 
ficial. In society you meet “a good fellow” who makes him- 
self excessively agreeable, and you pass a  asggecon half-hour 
in his company. these half-hours are often repeated, and 
he always meets you much as he was at first, he very speedily 
begins to bore you. But if you feel yourself drawn to him by 
glimpses of something better and more sterling beneath the mere 
sparkle of the surface, then the acquaintance ripens into esteem 
and friendship under the genial influence of his amiable quali- 
ties. You are drawn to him the more that he agreeably dis- 
appoints you. This is very much our experience with Fair to See, 
It begins very well indeed with a chapter of after-luncheon 
“palaver” in a mess smoking-room. The interchange of chat and 
chaff is much what we might expect in the circumstances, and the 
tone of the dialogue is not much more highly pitched than an in- 
telligent sean ba aright to ask of a clever writer. But we 
know, or fancy we know, what it is meant to lead on to. 
Melancholy experience makes us distrust any author’s power to 
entertain usor do himself justice through three volumes of the 
regulation regimental novel. In these piping times of peace we 
cannot hope for the rollicking excitement that carried beaur 
sabreurs like Charles O'Malley through campaigning picnics which 
were all the merrier because danger and hardship were standing 
guests, and death might drop in at any moment. Barrack life is 
as vapid as the heeltaps left in last night’s champagne-glasses, and 
Homer himself could strike no fire if he sung the commonplace 
garrison flirtations, We half surmise that Major Lockhart at 
first intended his hero to fritter away his little hour on the stage as 
a gentlemanly, good-natured fellow, who was capital company in 
his way but did very little credit to his belongings, and that he 
simply meant him to amuse us from page to page with little ulterior 

urpose. In one of the very first chapters Bertrand Cameron lends 
Finmelf to ridicule, and, in plain English, makes an idiot of him- 
self. If that was not Major Lockhart’s idea, he is rather hard 
on Mr. Cameron ; but if it was, as we believe it was, he forthwith 
repents. Repenting, he turns the blemish to advantage, by show- 
ing how easily he can overcome the prejudice it inevitably creates. 
We are almost made to forget how Mr. Cameron in his sober 
senses chose to indue himself ina dress kilt for the first time in 
broad daylight, and swagger in it for the entertainment of a mixed 
steamboat-load of critical Seotchmen. We feel a conviction that, 
although once strangely left to himself for some imexplicable reason, 
he is never likely to sin again in the same way. Not that he does 
not commit follies in abundance; indeed, on his crowning folly 
turns the interest of the book, and it comes near to marring his 
existence. But his follies are the follies that spring naturally 
from the generous, impulsive nature of which Major Lockhart 
makes a vigorous and life-like study, and they work themselves 
happily into an ingenious and well-weighed plot. Major Lock- 
hart can plead high precedents for reconsidering his hero. Our 
greatest authors have done the same thing in the very best of 
their books,. We know how the crack-brained squire of La Mancha, 
self-knighted, cudgelled and mocked by clowns when he first rides 
out on adventure, grows under Cervantes’ pen into the high-souled 
hidalgo, monomaniac on a single point; how the absurd founder 
of the Pickwick Club, who had been wheeled in a drunken sleep 
to the village pound to be pelted by the village rabble, withdrew 
to end his days at Dulwich, followed by the respectful attachment 
of countless readers. And we hold that there can be few better 
signs of a promising writer than his following Cervantes and 
Dickens is an ineonsistency that comes of a vigorous grasp of his 
characters, and a capacity for identifying himself with them. The 
plot of Fuir to See undoubtedly shows a great deal of constructive 
power, but what is more, it exhibits the artistic ern 
higher and much rarer quality. A good strong serviceable plot 
may be hammered with patience and perseverance out of a very 
ordinary brain, and the constructive faculty develops like the 
muscles with practice. But the artistiesense 1s the gift of naturé ; 
the dramatic artist, like the poet, is born, not made. We do not 
refer merely to the judicious use of contrast, ee in the con- 
tact of conflicting characters, although there Major Lockhart ex- 
cels. But he specially shows power in the numbertless little touches 
that lighten love scenes and descriptions; in slight liftings of the 
corner of the veil that hides the future from us; in felicitous 
ways of putting things, and in an adroit suggestion of the innuen- 
| does that stimulate curiosity. 

As a rule, we prefer, in reviewing a novel, to avoid anything 
more than incidental references to its story. To risk betraying 
the dénouement is a double injustice to the author and his readex. 
But it is difficult to indicate the special merits of Fair to See 
without telling something of the plot, and our doing so is of the less 
consequence in this case that the chief merits and interest of the 
tale lie in the way it is worked out, Bertrand Cameron and his 
friend Pigot, lieutenant and captain respectively ina line regiment 
quartered in the South of England, read and answer a tempting 
| advertisement offering a couple of guns excellent shooting and 
the attraction of a charming family circle somewhere in the 
| Western Highlands. The arrangement is made, and they find 
| themselves domesticated with the McKillops. Mr. McKillop 
; has retired upon a large fortune made in Australia. In an evil 
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hour for himself he has a certain Mrs, Grant, widow of 
a captain of that mame. Mrs. MeKill _> is coarse-minded and 

to a fault—to a fault in the book, indeed. Husband 
and wife have each a fair daughter, the fruits of their former 
marriages, both delightful girls to all appearance, but the lustre of 
Kila McKillop’s grace and beauty eclipses the quieter charms of 
Morna Grant. Bertrand Cameron is exceedingly impressionable, 
his friend Captain Pigot very much the reverse. Bertrand is 
highly eligible moreover, for he is nephew and presumptive heir 
to Sir Rowland Cameron, who is in possession of the family 
estates and has amassed an ample fortune in the course of a long 
career as administrator in the colonies. Bertrand is drifting into 
love with Morna Grant, and quietly making his way, as we are 
led to suspect, en pays conquis, when the brilliant Eila flashes on 
the scene. The passion-stricken youth sees his fate and henceforth 


_ only lives for the new comer. She, on her side, is quite disposed to 


live for him, provided she can play no more profitable game; in 
other words, she is the most calculating of flirts. Bertrand’s suc- 
cession to the unentailed family property is absolutely contingent 
upon his uncle’s pleasure. The uncle of course refuses his consent 
to the marriage, and Bertrand is straightway jilted. Blinded by 
love and implicit faith, he has hitherto let himself be humbugged 
to any extent by that ingenuous young woman, but in giving 
him his formal dismissal she is sufficiently left to herself to write a 
lie which she cannot subsequently explain away. Her father 
contrives to exercise pressure on Sir Roland, and compels his con- 
sent. Bertrand, who has been brought to death’s door by a fear- 
ful illness, and whose eyes have been thoroughly opens, declines 
to avail himself of his uncle’s tardy permission. He has alread 
proved his disinterestedness by courting disinheritance for Eila’s 
sake, and now he demonstrates it again by Pfui ba J refusing to 
marry her, although she is richly dowered by her father, and 
comes to him as the assurance of his family inheritance. Of 
course he has nothing to regret in the end; he consoles himself 
with the sterling Morna, and the pair live rich and very happy; 
while retributive justice is wrought upon those who had so nearly 
wrecked his peace and ruined his prospects. 

The interest of the plot turns on certain awkward antecedents 
in the career of the wealthy Mr. McKillop, and on the mysteri- 
ous hold he has established upon the distinguished Sir Roland. 
Expectation is worked up by the exercise of that artistic gift 
we spoke of, although, when the explanation comes at last, 
the machinery that solves the mystery is perhaps some- 
what too commonplace to satisfy owr anticipations. But it is 
excellently adjusted to its purpose of bringing out Eila and 
her by-play, The way in which we are permitted to mark 
and follow her evident game, while we can still sympathize with 
the sensible victim of her illusions, is very cleverly managed, 
and her lové letters as pieces of mystification show real talent. 
Yet Morna Grant, while more unpretending, and necessarily with- 
drawing herself into the background while her brilliant rival 
makes play in the front, is perhaps, take her all in all, the more 
effective character of the two, ila shows an unnatural absence 
of heart; it is not that Cameron does not touch it, but there is not 
one particle of latent sentiment about all her pretty person. Ac- 
cordingly, when she pays the penalty of her faults in the end, we 
have no more sympathy for her than every man must necessarily 
feel for a lovely woman in anguish. If Morna had ended un- 
happily, we should have been slow to console ourselves. She is 
one of those fresh, honest girls whom one cannot help liking; quite 
pretty enough, yet captivating and holding you more by her 
candour, kindness, and native dignity of disposition than by her 
leasant looks; frank by nature, be: reserved on occasions; almost 

unt and over-outspoken, yet altogether womanly and ladylike. 
Major Lockhart, like Mr. Trollope, can identify himself wonder- 
fally with girls and their ways of thought; there is an indescrib- 
able something about the manner of their talk, about the neat 
little turns he gives to their expressions, that makes one realize 
the scenes he describes, and understand how it came about that 
the flirtation should pass into love-making. This makes it the less 
explicable how he should have drawn Mrs. McKillop, Morna’s 
mother, in such harsh and improbable outline, unless we suppose 
that he is paying the penalty of his original sin and false start, 
when she becomes something of a blot in his book. Although 
he had half committed Bertrand Cameron, he could retrieve him ; 
but Mrs. McKillop had been coloured too violently to be easily 
toned down. Yet, had she been less staring, she would have been 
far more telling, because she would have been more of a foil 
to her quiet daughter Morna, As itis, the incompatibility of the 
pair calls us from the world of illusion to the hard realities 
of criticism, and we are reminded that Morna is mythical when 
we are asked to believe her the child of her mother. ‘Talking 
of foils and the art of contrast, the generous, impulsive, warm- 
hearted hero is well set off by his Achates Pigot, who prides 
himself, with reason, on his imperturbability, although his eynic- 
ism will not stand the test of another's adversity, and Bertrand’s 
dangerous illness converts him into the most attentive and unsel- 

of sick nurses. Pigot is, to outward appearance, the most un- 
sentimental of men, and as he neither marries nor falls in ldve in 
the course of the story, we presume he is really as little inflammable 
as he seems. It is his dreary fate to have his unsympathetic 
m overflooded with the transports of his friend's passion, and 

the talk of the two, with the way in which the victim resents the 
réle imposed upon him, is often capital. The dialogue indeed is 
nerally very good, except when Mrs. McKillop cuts into it with 

t infamous French, her Celtic pedigree, the mythical exploits 


of her barbarous aneestors, and her vulgar pretensions generally, 
Major Lockhart has a strong sense of humour, and if we had space 
we could gather illustrations of it in abundance from his pages. 
He describes well too ; and laying his scenes for the most part in 
the grandest districts of the Scottish Highlands, he finds le 
openings for description. But he rattles his story along so ' 
that we are seldom in the vein to pause commune ainiatiy 
with nature ; just as picnics, originated for the admiration of the 
sublime and beautiful, generally utterly fail in that respect if 
they chance to turn out pleasantly. In short, while thus recog- . 
nising the dramatic vivacity of Fair to See, we can warmly recom- 
mend it to those who like something better than a lively story. 
In our opinion it makes as decided an advance upon the author's 
former work as on its own earliest chapters; and we are disposed 
= sre that it contains good promise of still greater success in 
the future, 3 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


IEW sorts of books pean so much and perform so little 

as the personal recollections of celebrated men by their in- 
timate friends. From the reader’s point of view, this species of 
literature may be compared to a lottery in which the rare prizes— 
the Boswells and the Eckermanns—are of inestimable a but 
in which blanks are the rule. In nine cases out of ten one is com- 
pelled to ask, “ And is this all you have to tell us?” We do not 
complain of Baron von Friesen* for being no exception to. the 
general rule, though it certainly is hard to comprehend how any 
one should have known Ludwig Tieck for seventeen years without 
being able to record seventeen particulars of interest conceming 
him, But we do think it unjustifiable to publish twostout volumes 
orting to contain the author's recollections of an illustrious man, 

ut which, in fact, only contain his opinions respecting that 

sonage. Baron von Friesen is a man of culture, and his views re- 
specting Tieck’s activity as author and dramatic manager are not 
wholly unworthy of attention, only they should have been published 
under their proper designation, and not offered to the public as a 
contribution to awe ical literature. Judged by the standard 

rescribed by the author himself, we must pronounce this book a 
amar failure ; it is utterly destitute of biographical interest, 
and it would be waste of time to spend another word upon its pre- 
tensions in that respect. The character of the criticisms is re- 
spectable mediocrity; but the essay on Tieck’s novels has at least 
the merit of recalling attention to a series of delightful and un- 
justly neglected compositions, 

The late Arthur Schopenhauer t must be admitted by those 
most opposed to his philosophical views to have rendered one 
eminent service to metaphysics, in demonstrating the feasibility of 
uniting depth of research to lucidity of style, and applying abstract 
principles to the treatment of practical topics. His merits in these 
particulars could not be more strikingly exhibited than by the two 
goodly volumes of excerpts which his literary executor, Herr Julius 
Frauenstadt, has been enabled to select from his published writings. 
There is searcely a line of them that is not perfectly comprehen- 
sible by a reader of average culture ; the terse and masculine style is 
alwayseasy,and frequently brilliant; and thesubjects, ratherethical 
than metaphysical, are in general such as recommend themselves to 
the attention of a thoughtful man of the world. It is needless to 
observe that they are coloured throughout by the author's charac- 
teristic pessimism, which is itself the product of the arrogance, 
envy, and mortified pride which gave the tone to his views of men 
and things in general. We scarcely know a more signal, instance 
of tragic irony than the spectacle of this great, forlorn, solitary 
thinker disdainfully and dogmatically condemning the entirescheme 
of existence, divine and human, animate and inanimate, on the 
strength of its appearance in the tinted glasses through which he 
surveyed it, and which he had systematically discoloured himself. 
The colleetion, however, abounds with truth as well as paradox, 
and its paradox is frequently suggestive of still deeper truth. 

The design of Dr. F. A. Arnstiidt’s essay on “Rabelais { is to 
exhibit the great humorist in the light of an educational reformer, 
the precursor of Montaigne, Locke, and Roussean, most of whose 
suggestions are shown to have been anticipated and exemplified in 
the education of Gargantua, as conducted by the judicious 
Ponocrates, At bottom, indeed, the method of lais in 
pedagogy seems to be very nearly that of Bacon in philosophy, 
involving one main prineiple—the substitution of common sense 
for reliance on traditional dogma—which being once admitted, the 
rest follows almost of itself. Rabelais’s unsystematic spirit, and 
the burlesque buffoonery in which his ideas are disguised, haye 
deprived him of much of the credit to which he is entitled as a 
thinker. The work, which is written with great ability, contains 
a short biography of Rabelais, an account of his forerunners and 
imitators, a specimen of the extremely curious old German version 
by Fischart, and other interesting supplementary matter, 

The French, who played so lamentable a part on the actual 
scene of conflict, seem likely to obtain some poor amends by 
carrying off the literary honours of the late campaign. Most of 
their contributions to the history of the struggle are excellent, 


* Ludwig Tieck. Erinnerungen eines alten Freundes aus den Jahren 
1825-1842. Won Hermann Freiherrn ven Friesen. 2 Bde. Wien: Bran- 
miiller, London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Schopenhauer- Lexikon etc. Von Julius Frauenstédt. Leipzig : Brock- 
haus. London: Asher & Co. , 


Frangois Rabelais und. sein Traité @ Education. Von Dr. F. A. Am- 
Ps Leipzig: Barth. London: Asher & Co. : 
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while, with the exception of some essays from the tactical point 
of view, and the personal observations of a few newspaper corre- 
‘spondents, German books on the topic are dull and common- 
place and palpably the manufacture of professional bookmakers. 
Bn the other hand, their name is legion. It must suffice to 
indicate the handsome and copiously illustrated history by Dr. 
Fechner *, the plain useful compendium by Georg Hesekiel f, 
and Dr. Winterfeld’s ¢ volume, typical of the whole class. The 
latter contains a facsimile of the famous draft of a secret treat” 
in Count Benedetti’s handwriting. 

The domestic organization of Prussia § is now the subject of 
attentive study in all civilized countries. All necessary informa- 
tion about it will be found in the admirable work of Max von 
Oesfeld, which embodies a complete account of the political 
organization of the country, a digest of its jurisprudence, and a 
treatise on its agriculture and natural resources. 

The result of Dr. H. Brunner’s || elaborate researches into the 
origin of trial by jury is that it is not an English, but a French in- 
stitution, introduced into England by the Normans, but derived by 
them from the Frankish jurisprudence which they found existing 
on their settlement in France. 

Dr. von Stein’s treatise on financial science] is a very full, 
lucid, and interesting discussion of the subject in all its branches, 
especially the theory of taxation. The main idea of the work 
is that of a parallel between the financial systems of the three 
leading European nations—England, France, and Germany—the 
two former of which Dr. von Stein regards as embodying opposite 
principles of administration, while Germany occupies an inter- 
mediate place. He appears to consider that the German system 
will ultimately incline more to the English, especially in the 
matters of direct and local taxation. As regards import duties, he 
is a moderate Protectionist, and his political economy is not even 
sufficiently advanced to condemn the taxation of articles of primary 
necessity. 

We are unable to penetrate the design of the well-known 
* Arkolay’s” disquisition on the conflict of races in the Austrian 
Empire.** That it is meant to intensify the animosity already 
unhappily subsisting among the various nationalities is indeed 
clear enough, but we fail to discover the writer’s ultimate object. 
If he looked forward to the absorption of Austria by the 
German Empire, the rationale of his work would be obvious; but 
he apparently desires the perpetuation of her national existence, 
and how this is compatible with the entire confiscation of the 
political rights of every nationality except the German, he would 

robably be as little able to explain as we to understand. It would 
& fifty times more tolerable for the non-German races to be 
subjects of Russia than of such an Austria as “ Arkolay ” desires 
to see. The virulence of his language against the Hungarians, in 
particular, almost exceeds belief; “ bestial,” “ cannibal,” are quite 
ordinary amenities of speech with him. 

Dr. von Plener, late Austrian Minister of Finance tt, has 
—— a task which should hardly have been left to a foreigner. 

t is perhaps characteristic of our countrymen to be more intent 
on enacting useful legislation than on registering their perform- 
ances; certain, at all events, it is that, while England is the only 
country that has systematically regulated the period of labour by 
statute, and endeavoured to ensure the health and comfort of the 
artisan as far as his occupation permits, nothing approaching to a 
survey of the subject exists in our literature. . von Plener 
appears to have filled the void so ably that nothing is now left but 
to translate his book. He gives the history of the various agita- 
tions on the matter, analyses the investigations of the Com- 
missions on whose reports legislation has mainly been founded, 
and describes the main features of the legislation itself. As a 
whole, this department of jurisprudence commands his warm 
admiration, and he attributes the mitigated character of English 
strikes in great measure to its influence. On the Continent, it 
would appear, legislative interference with the hours of labour is 
decried not so much from commercial considerations as from its 
being sup to concede the theory of Socialism. Dr. von 
Plener maintains that, however the case may stand in the region of 
abstract theory, the practical result is the very reverse. 

Otto Ule’st{ essays treat a number of scientific, and some 
psychological, subjects in an agreeable but superficial manner. 

Congresses, except on subjects where the pocket is inti- 
mately concerned, usually subserve one or both of two ends—the 


* Der deutsch-franzisische Krieg von 1870-71. Von Dr. H. Fechner. 
Berlin: Grote. London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Deutsche Kriegs- und Sieges-Chronik. 1870-71. Vor Georg Hesekiel. 
Berlin: Janke. London: Williams & Norgate. 
t Der Krieg von 1870 und 1871. Von Karl Winterfeld. Berlin: Hempel. 
London : Asher & Co. 
Preussen in staatsrechtlicher, kameralistischer und staatswirthschaft- 
li Beziehung. Von Max von Oesfeld. 2 The. Breslau: Kern. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
||, Die Entstehung der Schwurgerichte. Von Dr. H. Brunner. Berlin : 
Weidmann. London: Asher & 
ye Lehrbuch der Finanzwissenschaft, mit Vergleichung der Finanzsysteme 
Finanzgesetze von England, Frankreich und Deutschland. Von Dr. 
L. von Stein. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
** Das Germanenshum und Oesterreich. Ocsterreich und Ungarn. Line 
Fackel fiir den Vilkerstreit, Yon Arkolay. Darmstadt: Zernim. London: 


Williams & Norgate. 

Die englische Fabrikgesetzgebung. Von Dr. Ernst von Plener. Wien: 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Aus der Natur. Essays, Von Otto Ule. Leipzig: Frohberg. Lon- 
ax Williams & Norgate. 


ventilation of crotchets, and the delivery of commonplaces. The 
ecclesiastical conference at Berlin last October * seems to have 
been principally devoted to the latter purpose, the uniform 
insipidity of the proceedings being only ruffled by a slight breeze 
when the comparative merits of Lutherans and Calvinists came 
incidentally as a subject of discussion. Towards the close of the 
proceedings, however, Professor Wagner, of Berlin, delivered 
really valuable discourse on the progress of the Internationa} 
Society and other forms of Socialism, in which he plainly told the 
assembled divines that the complaints of the German artisans were 
to a considerable extent well founded, and pointed out the in- 
equitable nature of the existing system of taxation, with sug- 
— for its amendment which seem to have been received with 
avour. 

Professor Bernhard Weiss’s minute and prolix, but very thorough, 
scrutiny of every word in the Gospel of Mark + brings him to the ° 
conclusion that it is the most ancient of the Gospels in their 
present form, but is at the same time based upon a still earlier and 
really apostolical document—the Aoyia attributed to Matthew by 
Papias—which the other Synoptics, especially the first, occasion- 
ally reproduce with stricter verbal fidelity. In the main, however, 
Mark is, he considers, to be regarded as the source of the other 
Synoptic narratives, and by no means ds a mere abridgment of 
Matthew. He thinks that the quasi-apostolical character of the 
Gospel originated the legend of Mark having acted as the amanu- 
ensis of Peter. In matters of textual criticism Dr. Weiss assigns 
the highest value to the Vatican MS. 

Great strides are now being taken towards the utilization of 
those mounds of Chaldee literature comprised under the general 
names of Talmud and Midrash, which till a short time ago were so 
scornfully looked down upon. In laying before his readers a first 
instalment of an intended Hebrew translation of the New Testa- 
ment}, Professor Delitzsch pays a just and almost enthusiastic 
tribute to the value of those Rabbinical writings. Not merely are 
many technical terms of a philosophical nature used by St. Paul 
only to be understood by being retranslated, as it were, into the 
original terminology of the school of Gamaliel and the other 
masters of the period, but the very dialectic formulas used in his 
reasonings only find their true explanation by a reference to their 
prototypes. Well did the Reuchlins, Buxtorfs, Lightfoots, and 
others, theoretically and practically, pave the way for such know- 
ledge; but darkness supervened again, and their labours were 
almost forgotten by theologians. Professor Delitzsch, after a 
brief introduction, treats of previous attempts at Hebrew versions 
of the Gospel, and devotes a special chapter to the efforts of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
This is followed by a criticism of the last revised version, due 
chiefly to Mr. Margoliouth. The castigations inflicted upon that 
gentleman’s labours, both as to linguistic knowledge and accentu- 
ation and punctuation, fill about nine closely printed pages. We 
cannot but hail this instalment as a work of genuine value. 

The first part of Teuffel’s history of Roman literature § extends 
to the fall of the Republic, and treats the subject with true 
Roman brevity and simplicity, in a dry, business-like way. The 
work makes no pretensions to the charms of style, but is a model 
of condensed abundance of matter. 

A collection of Jacob Grimm’s minor writings || is less interesi- 
ing for the actual importance of the contents than as an illustra- 
tion of the robust and dignified character of the author. His 
autobiographical reminiscences, his impressions of a visit to Rome, 
and his essay on old age deserve especial notice in this respect. 
Hermann Grimm’s collected essays {] on art are very agreeable 
reading. They include valuable notices of the great German 
artists, Diirer, Cornelius, Schinkel, and Carstens. 

It is gradually coming to be recognized that the languages and the 
national character of the great civilized nations of antiquity are 
liable to be misconceived when surveyed exclusively trom the 
point of view of their classical writers. The Latin of Pompeii was 
evidently not quite the same thing as the Latin of the Roman 
Senate, and Petronius reveals phases of society which we should 
not have discovered from the ostentatious declamations of metrical 
satirists. This observation is less applicable to Hellenic than to 
Roman literature and manners, the tormer being less artificial, and 
the latter more closely approximating to a uniform type. There 
are not wanting, however, indications of a rustic and popular 
element of Greek life and thought, obscured awhile by the splen- 
dour of civilization, but ge ew when this is withdrawn. The 
interesting inquiry, how far the modern Greeks have preserved 
ancestral traditions which are but obscurely to be traced in 
classical writers, is the subject of an excellent work by Herr Bern- 
hard Schmidt.** The present volume is chiefly devoted to an exa- 
mination of the numerous traces of the ancient religion in present 


* Die Verhandlungen der kirchlichen October-Versammlung in Berlin. 
Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Williams & Norgate. 
t+ Das Marcusevangelium und seine synoptischen Parallelen. 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Berlin: Hertz, London: Asher & Co. 

t Paulus des Apostels Brief an die Rimer. Uebersetzt und aus Talmud 
und Midrasch erliutert von F. Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1870. 

§ Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur. Von W. 8, Teuffel. Lief. 1 
Leipzig: Teubner. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Auswahl aus den kleineren Schriften von Jacob Grimm. 
Dimmler. London: Asher & Co. 

{ Zehn ausgewiihlte Essays etc. Von H, Grimm. 
London: Asher & Co. 

** Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das Hellenische Alterthum. Von 
| B. Schmidt, Leipzig: Teubner. London: Asher & Co. 
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religious beliefs and observances, and to an account of popular 
superstitions with reference to the intimations of their existence in 
ancient times which may be gleaned from the classical authors. 
These, though but scanty, afford sufficient evidence of a nether 
stratum of feeling and opinion of which we know but little. The 
tendency of such researches is, on the one hand, to attenuate the 
line of demarcation between the ancient Hellenic and other Aryan 
races; and, on the other, to a ern it more closely to its 
modern representatives. Herr Schmidt is very decided on the 
question of the substantial Hellenism of the latter, pointing out 
that the Slavonic influence supposed by some to have profoundly 
affected their ethnological relations could not have extended to 
the islands, and that the perfect correspondence of the islanders 
with the inhabitants of the mainland is a sufficient proof that the 
latter are as truly Hellenic as the former. The second volume is 
to contain a collection of Romaic tales, traditions, and popular 
songs and ballads. 

F. Pecht and A. von Ramberg’s “Gallery of Goethe’s Cha- 
racters” * is to consist of fifty ideal portraits designed by them 
for artists, with an illustrative text by the former. So far as the 
work has yet gone, the conceptions of the designers appear 
adequate, the letterpress displays intelligence and critical acumen, 
and the work promises to be an elegant companion to the collection 
of Goethe’s 

If Paul Konewka, the restorer of the neglected art of silhouette 
illustration, has not succeeded quite so well with Falstaff as with 
Faust f, the fault does not rest with the artist, but with the limi- 
tations of his peculiar department of art. We certainly cannot 
consider his portraits of the Falstaff group equally successful with 
his previous performances. The reason may be their association 
with the critical essay of Herr Kurz, to which no exception can be 
taken in itself, but which imparts an air of over-seriousness to 
what is only acceptable as a jeu desprit. 

“ Faded Leaves ”{, and a little volume of novelettes by Marie 
von Olfers §, belong to a higher class than ordinary works of 
fiction. The former is a record ct emotion, a striking though 
sketchy picture of a sensitive mind ill at ease with itself. The 
form is that of a diary ; some of the details have the appearance of 
being derived from actual experience. The subjects of Friulein 
von Olfers’s stories are taken from domestic life, with just the tinge 
of idealism which distinguishes the lively representation of reality 
from the mere mechanical transcript of it. They are distinguished 
by remarkable buoyancy of style and vivacity of dialogue, asso- 
ciated with real insight into human nature, and deep, though not 
feeling. Sara” || is a respectable 
nove. 


Three of the best productions of Robert Hamerling §, brought 


together in a volume, constitute one of the most acceptable ex- 


amples of recent German The author's imagery may be 
too dazzling, and the ear is soon satiated with the too uniform 
sweetness of his versification, but these defects are mainly 
the exaggeration of unquestionable poetical endowments. Hermann 
Lingg’s ** deficiencies as a dramatist are —- to Hamerling’s ; 
his diction is too exuberant, and his whole cast of mind too 
dreamy for so austere a walk of art as tragedy. Regarded as a 
dramatic poem, his “ Violante” is not unsuccessful ; it is replete 


with elegance, fancy, and tenderness. The subject is the fate of | 


Manfred, King of Naples, in the thirteenth century ; but the figure 
of the hero, Goer ee by treacherous nobles, while, as the repre- 
sentative of intellectual freedom, he battles strenuously against 
the whole power of the Church, is less adapted to Herr Lingg’s 
genius than the pathos of the female personages. A faithful and 
generally satisfactory version of the first series of Tennyson’s 
Idyls of the King, by Dr. Feldmannff, is chiefly noticeable as an 
illustration of the influence which the study of English models 
may exercise on German versification. The translator has suc- 
cessfully reproduced the cadences of his original, and has shown that 
the general poverty of German blank verse is rather owing to the 
“ames of the poets than to the deficiencies of the language 

The strong point of Albert Méser’s tt poems is their correctness 
in point of form. Platen is evidently his model, but the scholar, 
though not unworthy of the master, does not, like the latter, 
carry his power over language to the extent of investing mere com- 
monplaces with an air of grandeur, though he is fully competent 
to embellish and adorn them. 


* Goethe-Galerie. Charaktere aus Goethe’s Werken. Gezeichnet von 
F. Pecht und A*t von Ramberg. Mit erliiuterndem Texte. Lief. 1. Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Falstaff und seine Gesellen, Von Paul Konewka. Text von H. Kurz. 
Strassburg: Schauenburg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Vergelbte Blitter. Ein Tagebuch aus fritherer Zeit. Berlin: Hertz. 
Williams & Norgate. 

Novellen. Von Marie von Olfers. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

|| Sara. Roman, VonE. von Dincklage. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

{ Gesammelte kleinere Dich Von Robert Hamerling. Verbesserte 
Gesammtausgabe. Hamburg: Richter. London: Williams & Norgate. 

‘_ ** Violante, Trauerspiel. Von Hermann Lingg. Stuttgart: Cotta 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Kénigsidyllen. Von Alfred Tennyson. Deutsch von A. J. Feldmann. 

Hamburg: Griining. London: Williams & Norgate. 


tt Wacht und Sterne. Neue Gedichte. Von Albert Miser. 


Halle: 
Barthel. London: Nute- 


The conductor of “ Alemannia” *, a new journal of “the lan- 
guage, literature, and popular tradition of Alsace,” seems unable 
to find anything to his purpose later than the fifteenth century. 
The first part of his publication, at least, contains hardly anything 
but old poems and legends of saints of somewhere about that - 
date, of purely grammatical and antiquarian interest. A severer 
sarcasm on the recent annexation could hardly be conceived, 
unless the circumstance may be accounted for by supposing that 
the miscellany too faithfully reflects the individual tastes of the 
compiler. 

* Alemannia. Zeitschrift fiir Sprache, Litteratur und Volkskunde des 
Elsasses und seiner niichst a Gebiete. Von Dr. Anton Birlinger. 
Bonn: Marcus. London: er & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXII, bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 847, JANUARY 20, 1872: 


The American Demands. 
The French Budget. Mr. Roebuck at Sheffield. wae 
Paris and the Assembly. Mr. Fawcett andthe Government. The Duke of Petsigny. 
Irish Education. Alleged Insanity of Criminals. 
The Metric Mania. 


The International Christian League for the Promotion of Moral Science. 
Political Alcoholism. Newspaper Comments on Legal 
Famous Preachers. Mr. Harcourt on English History. 
IIL. Militar Organization. 
Napoleon III. on an 'y 
oat The Old Masters at the Royal Academy. 


Zincke’s Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Kedivé. ~ 
George Gascoigne. American Lunatic Asylums from Within. 
Barbour’s Bruce. Wilfrid Cumbermede. Cheap School Books. 
The Debatable Land. _ Fair to See. 
German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


At the FOURTH CONCERT, on Wednesday next, the following Artists will appar — 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Alice Fairman, Miss Enriquez, and Madame 
Rudersdorft. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Byron, Mr. Melbourne, and Mr. Maybrick. Pianoforte : 
Miss Heilbron. Conductors: Mr. J. L. Hatton and Mr. Sidney Naylor. Tickets, 68., 3s., 2s., 
Be See Seas and of ‘Austin, St. James's Hail ; and Boosey & Co., Holles 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including mas CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “\MONAS- 
OF CHRISTIANITY,” FRANCESCA DE RIMINI ). Tento 


LIJAH WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 
and WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, now ON VIEW, at his GALLERY, 
7 Open Daily from Ten. 


ERMANENT EXHIBITION of PICTURES.—The Argyll 


Galleries are OPEN DAILY, Morning and Evening, with a choice Collection of 
PICTURES, BRITISH and FOREIGN.—Admission : Morning, Ten to Six, One Shilling ; 
Evening, Seven to Ten, Sixpence. Catalogues, 6d.—7 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


RGYLL STREET GALLERIES.—The celebrated Painting, 


by David, The CORONATION of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON L., is now Exhibiting 
at the above Galleries. 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 42 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.—EDUCATIONAL LECTURES.—On Monday evening, 22nd inst., J. M. 
WILSON, Esq., M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby, will deliver a Lecture at the House of the 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, by permission of the Council of the Society, on the 
43 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W-C. 


JOHN R. O'NEIL, Secretary. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—At the Entrance 


Examination for next Term on Tuesday, 30th January,one or more HOUSE-MASTER'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £65 a-year for two years, will be given to the Candidates who 
sufficiently distinguish themselves. 

The following Scholarships will be open to Competition at Midsummer next : 
One of £75 a-year for two years ; one or more of £50,and one or more of £25 a-year, tenable 
for two years or till election to other Scholarships. 
Further information may be obtained of the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
didates 
the College, 


Clitton, Bristol. Boarders reassemble on Tuesday, 30th January. Names of Can 
Scholarships to be sent to the Secretary not later than Saturday, 27th January, 
Clifton.—lst anuary, 1872. 
MATRICULATION.—UN IVERSITY of LONDON.—The 
Rev. PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A., holds CLASSES for the Study of the several 
subjents required at the above Examination. The Course of Lessons for thé next Examination 
x commence the First Week in February. Students not sufficiently adv: to attend the 


Address. 


I ion. are also i 
ophy, for Preliminary Scientitic, B-A-and ocher Ex 


‘lasses rece! re’ 
and Mental Philosoph: 
Portsdown Road, W. 
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HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, Southampton. 
Promoting Female 


Established by the Hampshire Association for 


The Bishop of WINCHESTER ; Viscount EVERSLEY. 
President_The Right Hon. W. COWPER TEMPLE, MP. 
Lady Prineipal_Miss DANTELS. 
The. College OPEN February. For to Terms of Admission 
may be onorary Secretary, 6 Grosvenor Square, 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE e LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
The begins January 2. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LADY Resrvesr. 


Mss. MOON’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, 


Road, Addiscombe.—Miss MOON receives the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN Bo YARD and EDUCATION. ‘The Course of Instruetion embraces Pnzlish, Prene. 
n, Italian, Latin, Piano, Singing. &e.. under her personal superintendence, aided 
petent Masters for Music, aunt ali oluer as required 


Wetorences on application. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrrcp—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE. & CO,; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra. Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong 


Current Aceounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interestallowed when the Credit Balanee does not fall below £100, 
ts received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bitlis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
sans,and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interestdrawn,and Army. Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Pica = her description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
ansacte: 


J. TIOMSON,Chairman, 


TNDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 


Examination, and at the last Examination DIAN TELEGR. his L— ils obtained 
2nd, 6th, and 17th places.—Address, Sedbergh House, South Mill Park, Hameo 4 


TSDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE and FORESTS’ 


DEF ART MENT. —Mr. J. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth repares CAN- 
DIDATES for the above Examinations. At the last Examination for Ileze. Ten of 

Mandidates were Mr. Ashton’s Pupils, and at the last for the Indian 

bh (just over) Three outof the Five succe: Candi were also Pupils of Mr. Ashton. 
King Henry Road, South Hampste ad. 


IAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER’S 

for ADMISSION are special! dy pre repared the Rev. Dr. 

M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., formerly Professor of Mathematies, Addiscombe, and late 

ae: bf Candidates for Appointments in the Indian Civil Engineering Service. Pupils 
may be Resident or Non-resident.—Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


OOLWICH.—INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE and 

CIVIL SERVICE and LINE.—Rev. = HUGHES (Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam.), who 
during the last Nineteen pure has passed over 300 Pupils for the above, continues to receive 
CANDIDATES.—Ealing, W 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 
formerly Pri l of the EI h 

p= =, Woolwich, and all C Terms and References on 


GERMANY, PRIVATE TUITION.—The English Chaplain 


at Renover Ig Rev. N. G. WILKINS, M.A. Cambridge, whe receives Four Pupi 
now ONE VACANCY Add 


ME; A. D. CLARKE (B.A. Cam. Jf. ood 2 Mr. Mr. A. M. LIPSCOMB 
(B.A, Oxon) receive RESIDENT and NON 
and for the Universities. Daring thel 
been ‘prepared for.the following Examinations :—Oxford 
(B.A 
and Woods and Forests ; ; Woolwich, Direct Commission, Diplomatic Service, British Museum, 
Institute of Actuaries, Preliminary Law and Medicine.—For Terms, References, &c., apply to 
| ela ag Torrington Square, W.C., or to Mr. A.M. Lipscoms, 53 Bernard Street, 


To INDIAN PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The WIFE 

of a BARRISTER wishes to receive intoher Family One or GIRLS 
to Educate with her Own, who are Eleven and Ten years ome. ld be thoroughly 
taught English and Music, French. German, and Drawing, with the eid of good Masters. Every 
care would be taken to ensure their Happiness, and they would be treated with maternal Kind- 
ness and Care. The very best References can given and would be required. Terms, in- 
clusive of everything. 200 Guineas a year.—A Mrs. J. C., care of Messrs. Scripps & Co., 
Newsagents, South Molton Street, May Fair. 


ress, 5 Emmerthor Weg, Hanover. 


ie last three years Pupils have 
(Final “schools ‘and Matriculation); 


GENTLEMAN, formerly Professor, and Editor of a French 

view in Paris, and who writes now in English » Wishes to give LESSONS 

in FRENCH LITERATURE LANGUAGE, &c.—A Dr. WYATT, 12 Fitzroy 
Square, W. Best References. 


A SITUATION of TRUST WANTED by a GENTLEMAN, 
Thirty years ge, witha general knowledge of Bu with 
i 


required. Address, ALPHA, care of 


A. Exam. and Matriculation); Indian Telegraph Service, Engineering College, | 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


and CIVIL SERVICE.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON has been ve successful at the shove | 


(Established a.D. 1720, by of King George andconfirmed by Special 
*tsof Parliament. 
Cuter Orrice—ROYAL EXCH ANGE, LONDON ; PALL MALL, 8.W, 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq.. Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. j Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
Mark Currie Close, Ei. George Forbes Malosimson, Esq. 
ward James Daniell, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 
William Davidson, Esq. Charles + Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Sir John 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo ‘Schuster, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Ediman n, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Bsq. William Wallace, Esq. 
mour Grenfell, Esq. Octavius Wigram, Esq. 
us Heath, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fine, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for FIRE INSURANCES. 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the cuarantee of a large invested CapitalSteck, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 


_ tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 


PUPILS for the various © 


A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, with the consequent 
LOSS of TIME and MONEY, provided for ie a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, or an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orricrs : 64 CORNHILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 


WILLI AM J. v I AN, Seeretary. 
J PSENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT— 
CEYLON COMPANY, Limited. 
The Directors are prepared to issue DEBENTURES, to replace others falling due, viz 
for One Year, at 5 per cent.; for Three Years, at 5} per cent. ; and for Five Years, at 6 per cent. 
per annum; also for longer periods, on Terms to be ascertained at the Office of the 


Company. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engrav as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and = ENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Reliet. and brilliantly Lluminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the Style of Art. 

CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved. and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE PALL MALL CLUB will shortly REMOVE to the 


Premises forming the North-east Corner of WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, one | 


of the best Sites in London. It will there be conducted as a First-class Non-Political Club, and, 
as heretofore, without Pecuniary Liability on the part of its Members. Entrance Fee, Twenty 

. Annual Subscription Town Members, Five Guin Country Members, Three 
pe A Eenited number of Candidates will be elected under ler the moniineting power of the 


bers, until March 25 next, at the Entrance Fee of Ten Guineas only. 
Committee. 
The Very Rev. Dean of Armagh. A Hope. 
Beal mn. ward Johnstone. Esa. 

Frederiek Braby, Esq. 
Lloyd Birk beck, Rev. Lord F. Godoiphin Osborne. 

dney Dacres, Esq. Rev. A. Dalgarno Robinson. 
a Hon. K. Henley Eden. Alexander N. — Esq. 


bert Farquhar. Esq. ne Somes, 

Hon. and Rev. A. B. Hamilton. The Hon. am Fev, W. H. Spencer. 
The Marquis Townshend. 

Maxwell G. Turnbull, Esq. 

Sir Charles L. ¥ oung, 


Pp may be had of the SECRETARY, at the 


te 
Henry Alers Hankey, Esq. 
Further particulars as to Candidature for 
Temp Clab-p i 24 Sutfolk Street,Pall Mali. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


x se poo “No Su bseription. No Formality ofany kind. Free Delivery in London. 

%. This Association was formed in 187), to extead to, the General Pres d the advantages pre- 
~too enjoyed only by ans of the Civil Service* of obtaining of the best 
qualit r ready money at small percentage upon the who! le cost, and thus 


effecting rod consumers 


4,A Large Saving. 

5 Provisions, Wines and Spirits, Foreign Produce, Perft 
and Articles of general utility. 

6. Country Orders are promptly executed. 

N.B.—The Directors find it necessary to ee oe their prices are so framed as to 
render it impossible for the Company to bear to ntry without in- 
volving an actual loss; but arrangements have been conclutied wt which enable the Association to 
undertake, if desired, the forwarding of all goods to any town in England or 
Wales at the following rate 

ot exceeding in in value £2 ... + Is 
Every. additional 10s. or portion of 10s. 3d. 
7. Fancy Goods.—A ‘Temporary Exhibition of Articles tthe New Year, Bridal, 
and Complimentary Gifts, and general use,ata 
has been opened to the Public, at 350 Oxford de hat one door "oF thi the a pes 
8. Price Lists may be had free at the be sent by Post, on application to the 
Secretary. GEORGE DRUITT. 


, Stationery, Medicines, 


"THE OPERATIVE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited. 

Stores : 343 Dated wae W. (between Regent Circus and Poland Street), and Albert 
Gate, Knight Knightsbridge. 8. 

YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK,’ Richmond Hill. 

M.A., M.D. Edin. Baths on the 

MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT. “INDIA, OHINA, 


AUSTRALIA, ROME, vid Faleonara, NAPLES. vid Foggia. Shortest 
Route. AUSTRALIA, ROME. vid Faleonara, NAPLES. vid Foggia, ARIAN RAILWAY, 


Agents, LEBEAU & CO., 6 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


THE BATHS, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
THE “GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
TABLE D'HOTE at 6.20. Boarding Terms, £3 10s. per Week- 


MECH S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—DRESSING BAGS 
and CASES, Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, 
Parisian Productions, Library Sets, Albums, Smelling Bottles, Card Trays, Cases of fine 
Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table Knives, the Magic Razor Strap and Paste, at MECHTS, 
Regent Street, W. Illustrated Catalogues post free. Established 1*27. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 


(August 13, 1870), on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, “ M..F. DEN’ 
is the finest we have ever had NT, Chronometer, Watch, and’ Clock dukes 
to the Queen, 33 pene ren STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
* London, WATCH, CLOCK. and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to Her M 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, and Makers of "the reat 
Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 


oR CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM S 


"he Blades are all of the finest Steel. | Comme 
34-inch Ivory Handles ..... per Dozen 4. ll 6 per Pairs . 
ditto Balance ditto .. ° 5 6 6 

ditto ditto sand 6 16 6 ae 
ditto fine Ivory Handles ” 2. 
4 dittoextralarge ditto ...... ” 8 6 
4 ditto finest African Tr ory ditto’? ” 7. 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules........ oo ” . e Bs 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades ........ ” 6 . 33. oe i186 
Nickel Electro Silvered Handles: 3 . . 6 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R... the Prince 


of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of ao slg 
Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, V 

1. 1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman ares 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Y 4 London, W 
The Cost of delivering Goods ‘o the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a sma!! fixed rate. 


M4PPIN & WEBB’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
QUALITY GUARANTEED, 


THEIR MANUFACTORIES—The ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, NORFOLK ee SHEFFIELD, and the ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
ec JEY STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, are always open for the inspection 

of Visitors. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign use. Illustrated Ihists post'free from 
76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
and MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


OAK IRON-BOUND, WELL SEASONED. 


First Size, £5 5s.; — £8 83.; Third, £10 10s.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth,425; Sixth, £46. 
Illustrated Lists post tree fror 


76, "Th and 73 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
and MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


HART, | 803 SON, ‘PEARD, & WEST-END SHOW- 


S for Grates, Stoves, and Fire Irons ; Art Metal Work, 
Gas Fitton Lamps, Church Plate, Lecterns, &c.; and Memorial Bras 


4 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, Vv. 


